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“Th 
OME iswheretheheart chalantly announce some pet project, such as, “] ae 
is.” “Home is where I think I’ll go on the stage after I finish high school.” “He 
hang my hat.” These bromides We get an instant reaction—enthusiastic approval, of Fer 
creak with age, but they indi- boos and jeers, or even a shocked silence. Even when rathe1 
cate that home is not just an we think plaintively we’re grossly under-rated or ab 
address or a locality. What is misunderstood at home, we still can profit by crit- a 
it then? Is it a place where par- icism there, for inside our homes what we do and was tl 
ents and children eat and sleep think is important both to ourselves and to others. could 
under the same roof? Not necessarily. Maybe there’s We can “take our hair down” at home, and be ut- ines 
only one person, and yet he can have a home. There _ terly ourselves. This creates a feeling of security ee 
may be two or ten; they may make up a family or which permits us to relax and recoup our forces for ninety 
not. And they may or may not make a home. a return to the unsheltered world outside. illness 
The ancient Romans used to have a symbol for The possibilities of what a home can be are end- ° Wir 
that sentiment which makes one place home. Home _!ess. It can be happy or unhappy. It can be charming oe 
was the place where the family god, called the lar, | or squalid. It can be peaceful or quarrelsome. It can “Ch 
presided. Each family had its own lar, which watched be a place for recreation and rest, or it can be heavy story 
over the fortunes of the household. When the fam- with monotonous toil and hopeless anxiety. A house the dc 
ily moved, they took their lar with them, and it was where a large family has lived an active life may be = + 
the first thing set in place—on the hearth of the new. bravely shabby, but far more a home than the cold, ~~ - 
house. The worship of the lar created a feeling of be- inhuman perfection of an interior decorator’s win- eenn’ 
longing which made a home out of a house. dow display. broug 
Today we have no lares on our hearths, but we What the atmosphere of a home is—whether good one 
too think of home as a place where we really belong. bad—depends esi acti things, but mainly salt rr 
A home does certain things for us that no other place the people who live awe. Each aaah home when 
can do. Only at home can we be host and enjoy the leaves the imprint of his personality there for all “He 
42 PRA the world to read. A stranger can step into another thing 
privilege of offering hospitality to other people. We , é li 
2 ; : person’s home for the first time, and after a few mo- leve, 
can bring our friends home to work, play, or study ; a a what 1 
ith H is the f it . f ments go away with a pretty fair picture of the kind all by 
ae : "* — - ’ btn e recreation spot of the of people in it. Passersby can look through the win- Glasg 
_— d. aving a home gives us also the privilege of dows of a home and get such a clear impression that go off 
choosing thase people we prefer ” be with. And it they can say, “The people in that house are cheerful, nobod 
lets us rule out the people we don’t care to be with —_ kindly, and imaginative.” Or they judge, “They are ‘“ 
by not inviting them. unhappy, restless, and troubled.” Ras 
We go home to find shelter, not only from storms Home is—in part at least—what we make it. We had— 
of rain, snow, wind, and sleet, but from the storms are—in part at least—what our homes make us. Then tired. 
inside us which are brewed by rubbing elbows with _ living in a home should be a challenge—a challenge it, it t 
other people. Home, like the government of the to create a place as charming and cheerful, as inter- of abc 
é bs ape Glasgi 
United States, is a system of checks and balances. At __ esting and original, as we can be at our best. And out al 
home we expect criticism from other people and we equally, to let our home do its bit to keep us always twent 
also criticize ourselves. At the dinner table we non- at our best. two b 
that ti 
have ; 
did wi 
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The Stolen Stomach 


A Mystery Story by Dorothy L. Sayers 


6 HAT in the world,” said 
Lord -Peter Wimsey, “is 

Thomas Macpherson disengaged 
the tall jar from its final swathings 
of paper and straw and set it tenderly 
upright beside the coffee-pot. 

“That,” he said, “is Great-Uncle 
Joseph’s legacy.” 

“And who is Great-Uncle Joseph?” 

“He was my mother’s uncle. Name 
of Ferguson. Eccentric old boy. I was 
rather a favourite of his.” 

“It looks like it. Was that all he left 
you?” 

“Imph’m. He said a good digestion 
was the most precious thing a man 
could have.” 

“Well, he was right there. Is this 
his? Was it a good one?” 

“Good enough. He lived to be 
ninety-five, and never had a day’s 
illness.” 

Wimsey looked at the jar with in- 
creased respect. 

“What did he die of?” 

“Chucked himself out of a sixth- 
story window. He had a stroke, and 
the doctors told him—or he guessed 
for himself—that it was the begin- 
ning of the end. He left a letter. Said 
he had never been ill in his life and 
wasn’t going to begin now. They 
brought it in temporary insanity, of 
course, but I think he was thoroughly 
sensible.” 

“I should say so. What was he 
when he was functioning?” 

“He used to be in business—some- 
thing to do with ship-building, I be- 
lieve, but he retired long ago. He was 
what the papers call a recluse. Lived 
all by himself in a little top flat in 
Glasgow, and saw nobody. Used to 
go off by himself for days at a time, 
nobody knew where or why. I used 
to look him up about once a year.”’ 

“Had he any money?” 

“Nobody knew. He ought to have 
had—he was a rich man when he re- 
tired. But, when we came to look into 
it, it turned out he only had a balance 
of about five hundred pounds in the 
Glasgow Bank. Apparently he drew 
out almost everything he had about 
twenty years ago. There were one or 
two big bank failures round about 
that time, and they thought he must 
have got the wind up. But what he 
did with it, goodness only knows.” 

“Kept it in an old stocking, I ex- 
pect.” 

“I should think Cousin Robert de- 
voutly hopes so.” 

“Cousin Robert?” 
“He’s the residuary legatee. Dis- 





Seated is the celebrated Lord 
Peter Wimsey, Dorothy L. 
Sayers’ counterpart of Sher- 
lock Holmes. Young Thomas 
Macpherson is showing Lord 
Wimsey the silver urn which 
contains the grim legacy of his 
eccentric Great-Uncle Joseph. 
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tant connection of mine, and the 
only remaining Ferguson. He was 
awfully wild when he found he’d 
only got five hundred. He’s rather a 
bright lad, is Robert, and a few thou- 
sands would have come in handy.” 

“When did you say your great- 
uncle died?” asked Wimsey. 

Macpherson stared at him. 

“Some time in April, as far as I 
can remember. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing—I just wondered. 
You were a favourite of his, didn’t 
you say?” 

“In a sense. I think the old boy 
liked my remembering him from 
time to time. Old people are pleased 
by little attentions, you know.” 

“M’m. Well, it’s a queer world. 
What did you say his name was?” 

“Ferguson — Joseph Alexander 
Ferguson, to be exact. You seem ex- 
traordinarily interested in Great- 
Uncle Joseph.” 

“T thought, while I was about it, I 
might look up a man I know in the 
ship-building line, and see if he 
knows anything about where the 
money went to.” 

“If you can do that, Cousin Robert 
will give you a medal. But, if you 
really want to exercise your detec- 
tive powers on the problem, you’d 
better have a hunt through the flat 
in Glasgow.” 
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*“Yes—what is the address, by the 
way?” 

Macpherson told him the address. 

“Tl make a note of it, and, if any- 
thing occurs to me, I’ll communicate 
with Cousin Robert. Where does he 
hang out?” 

“Oh, he’s in London, in a solicitor’s 
office. Crosbie & Plump, somewhere 
in Bloomsbury. Robert was studying 
for the Scottish Bar, you know, he 
made rather a mess of things. His 
father died a couple of years ago—he 
was a Writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh —and I fancy Robert has 
rather gone to the bow-wows since 
then. Got among a cheerful crowd 
down there, don’t you know, and 
wasted his substance somewhat.” 

“Terrible! Scotsmen shouldn’t be 
allowed to leave home. What are you 
going to do with Great-Uncle?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Keep him for a 
bit, I think. I liked the old fellow, 
and I don’t want to throw him away. 
He’ll look rather well in my consult- 
ing-room, don’t you think, when I’m 
qualified and set up my brass plate. 
I’ll say he was presented by a grate- 
ful patient on whom I performed a 
marvellous operation.” 

“That’s a good idea. Stomach- 
grafting. Miracle of surgery never 
before attempted. He’ll bring suf- 
ferers to your door in flocks.” 









“Good old Great-Uncle—he may 
be worth a fortune to me after all.” 

“So he may. I don’t suppose you’ve 
got such a thing as a photograph of 
him, have you?” 

“A photograph?” Macpherson 
stared again. ““Great-Uncle seems to 
to becoming a passion with you. I 
don’t suppose the old man had a 
photograph taken these thirty years. 
There was one done then—when he 
retired from business. [ expect 
Robert’s got that.” 

“Och aye,” said Wimsey, in the 
language of the country. 

Wimsey left Scotland that evening, 
and drove down through the night 
towards London, thinking hard as he 
went. 

Monday morning found him in 
town with his business finished and 
his thinking done. A consultation 
with his ship-building friend had put 
him in possession of some facts about 
Great-Uncle Joseph’s money, to- 
gether with a copy of Great-Uncle 
Joseph’s photograph, supplied by the 
London representative of the Glas- 
gow firm to which he had belonged. 
It appeared that old Ferguson had 
been a man of mark in his day. The 
portrait showed a fine, dour old face, 
long-lipped and high in the cheek- 
bones—one of those faces which alter 
little in a lifetime. Wimsey looked at 
the photograph with satisfaction as 
he slipped it into his pocket and made 
a bee-line for Somerset House. 

Here he wandered timidly about 
the wills department, till a uni- 
formed official took pity on him and 
enquired what he wanted. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Wimsey ef- 
fusively, “thank you so much. Al- 
ways feel nervous in these places. All 
these big desks and things, don’t you 
know, so awe-inspiring and busi- 
ness-like. Yes, I just wanted to have 
a squint at a will. I’m told you can see 
anybody’s will for a shilling. Is that 
really so?” 

“Yes, sir, certainly. Anybody’s will 
in particular, sir?” 

“Well, it’s an old Scots gentleman 
called Joseph Alexander Ferguson 
that died at Glasgow—you know 
Glasgow, where the accent’s so 
strong that even Scotsmen faint 
when they hear it—in April, this last 
April. If it’s not troubling you too 
much, may I have a bob’s worth of 
Joseph Alexander Ferguson?” 

The attendant assured him that he 
might, adding the caution that he 
must memorize the contents of the 
will and not on any account take 
notes. Thus warned, Wimsey was 
conducted into a retired corner, 
- where in a short time the will was 
placed before him. 

It was a commendably brief docu- 
ment, written in holograph, and was 
dated the previous January. After 
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“A queer kind of fisherman...” 


the usual preamble and the bequest 
of a few small sums and articles of 
personal ornament to friends, it pro- 
ceeded somewhat as follows: 

“And I direct that, after my death, 
the alimentary organs be removed 
entire with their contents from my 
body, and that they be properly se- 
cured at both ends with a suitable 
ligature, and be enclosed in a proper 
preservative medium in a glass ves- 
sel and given to my great-nephew 
Thomas Macpherson of the Stone 
Cottage, Gatehouse-of-the-Fleet, in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, now studying 
medicine in Aberdeen. And I be- 
queath him these my alimentary or- 
gans with their contents for his study 
and edification, they having served 
me for ninety-five years without 
failure or defect, because I wish him 
to understand that no riches in the 
world are comparable to the riches of 
a good digestion. And I desire of him 
that he will, in the exercise of his 
medical profession, use his best en- 
deavors to preserve to his patients 
the blessing of good digestion unim- 
paired, not needlessly filling their 
stomachs with drugs out of concern 
for his own pocket, but exhorting 
them to a sober and temperate life 
agreeably to the design of Almighty 
Providence.” 

After this remarkable passage, the 
document went on to make Robert 
Ferguson residuary legatee without 
particular specification of any prop- 
erty, and to appoint a firm of lawyers 
in Glasgow executors of the will. 

Wimsey considered the bequest for 
some time. From the phraseology he 
concluded that old Mr. Ferguson had 
drawn up his own will without legal 
aid, and he was glad of it, for its 
wording thus afforded a valuable 
clue to the testator’s mood and inten- 
tion. He mentally noted three points: 
the “alimentary organs with their 
contents” were mentioned twice 
over, with a certain emphasis; they 
were to be ligatured top and bottom; 
and the legacy was accompanied by 
the expression of a wish that the 
legatee should not allow his finan- 
cial necessities to interfere with the 





conscientious exercise of his profes. 
sional duties. Wimsey chuckled. He 
felt he rather liked Great-Uncle Jo. 
seph. 

He got up, collected his hat, gloves 
and stick, and advanced with the wij] 
in his hand to return it to the atten. 
dant. The latter was engaged in con. 
versation with a young man, who 
seemed to be expostulating about 
something. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said the attendant, 
“but I don’t suppose the other gen. 
tleman will be very long. Ah!” he 
turned and saw Wimsey. “Here is the 
gentleman.” 

The young man, whose reddish 
hair, long nose, and slightly sodden 
eyes gave him the appearance of 
dissipated fox, greeted Wimsey with 
a disagreeable stare. 

“‘What’s up? Want me?” asked his 
lordship airily. 

“Yes, sir. Very curious thing, sir: 
here’s a gentleman enquiring for 
that very same document as you’ve 
been studying, sir. I’ve been in this 
department fifteen years, and I don’t 
know as I ever remember such a 
thing happening before.”’ 

“No,” said Wimsey, “I don’t sup- 
pose there’s much of a run on any of 
your lines as a rule.” 

“It’s a very curious thing indeed,” 
said the stranger, with marked dis- 
pleasure in his voice. 

‘‘Member of the family?” suggest- 
ed Wimsey. 

“IT am a member of the family,” 
said the foxy-faced man. ‘‘May I ask 
whether you have any connection 
with us?” 

“By all means,” replied Wimsey 
graciously. 

“I don’t believe it. I don’t know 
you.” 

“No, no—I meant you might ask, 
by all means.” 

The young man positively showed 
his teeth. 

“Do you mind telling me who you 
are, anyhow, and why you're s0 
damned inquisitive about my great- 
uncle’s will?” 

Wimsey extracted a card from his 
case and presented it with a smile. 
Mr. Robert Ferguson changed colour. 

“If you would like a reference as 
to my respectability,” went on Wim- 
sey affably, “Mr. Thomas Macpher- 
son will, I am sure, be happy to tell 
you about me. I am inquisitive,” said 
his lordship—‘a student of human- 
ity. Your cousin mentioned to me the 
curious clause relating to your @s- 
teemed great-uncle’s—er—stomach 
Curious clauses are a passion with 
me. I came to look it up and add it to 
my collection of curious wills. I am 
engaged in writing a book on the 
subject—Clauses and Consequences. 
I wish you a very good morning.” 

As he beamed his way out, Wim- 
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sey, who had quick ears, heard the 
attendant informing the indignant 
Mr. Ferguson that he was “a very 
funny gentleman — not quite all 
there, sir.” It seemed that his crim- 
jnological fame had not penetrated 
to the quiet recesses of Somerset 
House. “But,” said Wimsey to him- 
self, “I am sadly afraid that Cousin 
Robert has been given food for 
thought.” 

Under the spur of this alarming 
idea, Wimsey wasted no time, but 
took a taxi down to Hatton Garden, 
to call upon a friend of his. This gen- 
tleman greeted Lord Peter with a 
hospitality amounting to enthusiasm. 

“So pleased to see you. You have 
come at last to select the diamonds 
for the future Lady Peter, eh?” 

“Not yet,” said Wimsey. “I’ve got 
an old bird here that you may be able 
to tell me something about.” 

“Ah, yes! Always delighted to help 
you in any way, Lord Peter.” 

“This photograph was taken some 
thirty years ago, but you may pos- 
sibly recognize it.” 

Mr. Abrahams put on a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles, and exam- 
ined the portrait of Great-Uncle Jo- 
seph with serious attention. 

“Oh, yes, I know him quite well. 
What do you want to know about 
him, eh?” He shot a swift and cau- 
tious glance at Wimsey. 

“Nothing to his disadvantage. He’s 
dead, anyhow. I thought it just pos- 
sible he had been buying precious 
stones lately.” 

“It is not exactly business to give 
information about a customer,” said 
Mr. Abrahams. 

‘Tl tell you what I want it for,” 
said Wimsey. He lightly sketched the 
career of Great-Uncle Joseph, and 
went on: “‘You see, I looked at it this 
way. When a man gets a distrust of 
banks, what does he do with his 
money? He puts it into property of 
some kind. It may be land, it may be 
houses—but that means rent, and 
more money to put into banks. He is 
more likely to keep it in gold or 
notes, or to put it into precious stones. 
Gold and notes are comparatively 
bulky; stones are small. Circum- 
stances in this case led me to think 
he might have chosen stones. Unless 
we can discover what he did with the 
money, there will be a great loss to 
his heirs.” 

“I see. Well, if it is as you say, 
there is no harm in telling you. I 
know you to be an honourable man, 
and I will break my rule for you. This 
gentleman, Mr. Wallace——” 

“Wallace, did he call himself?” 

“That was not his name? They are 
funny, these secretive old gentlemen. 
But that is nothing unusual. Often, 
when they buy stones, they are 
afraid of being robbed, so they give 
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for crime in a most successful way 
ever since she began writing. She is the 
creator of Lord Peter Wimsey, the gentle- 
man detective, and she also is the lady re- 
sponsible for those two fat Omnibuses of 
Crime which have been published within 
the last few years. In fact she is an au- 
thority on detective stories and to be 
included in one of her anthologies is 
regarded as an honor. 

Miss Sayers was born (1893) at Cathe- 
dral Choir School, Oxford, where her 
father was Headmaster. In 1915 she grad- 
uated from Somerville College, Oxford, 
with first honors in medieval Literature 
—one of the most brilliant scholars of 
her year, and one of the first women to 
receive an Oxford degree. She later re- 
called those Oxford days in her novel, 
Gaudy Night, in which Lord Peter does 
some super-detecting in college sur- 
roundings. In 1926 while she was copy- 
writer in a leading London advertising 
agency she married Captain Atherton 
Fleming, the famous war correspondent. 

Miss Sayers is a member of the famous 
Detection Club in England made up of 
writers who love to get together and talk 
shop. The late great G. K. Chesterton 
was president. She lists her recreations 
and peculiarities thus: “Cannot dance. 
Hopeless at games. Completely unable to 
work out combinations at chess or card 
games, which may or may not be odd in 
a maker of detective plots! Fond of mo- 
toreycling. Principal recreation, taking 
‘busman’s holiday’ by reading other peo- 
ples’ detective stories.” 

Dorothy Sayers’ fans have long been 
grateful for an author who can keep 
them guessing, work out her plots to a 
logical nicety, and do it all with wit and 
grace and most important of all, good 
writing. Her best-known books include: 
Lord Peter Views the Body (from which 
our story is taken), Strong Poison, Sus- 
picious Characters (now on the Modern 
Age list), Hangman’s Holiday, Murder 
Must Advertise, Gaudy Night, and Bus- 
man’s Honeymoon (all Harcourt Brace). 





another name. Yes, yes. Well, this 
Mr. Wallace used to come to see me 
from time to time, and I had instruc- 
tions to find diamonds for him. He 
was looking for twelve big stones, all 
matching perfectly and of superb 
quality. It took a long time to find 
them, you know.” 

“Of course.” 

“Yes. I supplied him with seven 
altogether, over a period of twenty 
years or so. And other dealers sup- 
plied him also. He is well known in 
this street. I found the last one for 
him—let me see—in last December, 
I think. A beautiful stone—beauti- 
ful! He paid seven thousand pounds 
for it.” 

“Some stone. If they were all as 
good as that, the collection must be 
worth something.” 

“Worth anything. It is difficult to 
tell how much. As you know, the 
twelve stones, all matched together, 
would be worth far more than the 
sum of the twelve separate prices 
paid for the individual diamonds.” 

“Naturally they would. Do you 
mind telling me how he was accus- 
tomed to pay for them?” 

“In Bank of England notes—al- 
ways—cash on the nail. He insisted 
on discount for cash,” added Mr. 
Abrahams, with a chuckle. 

“He was a Scotsman,” replied 
Wimsey. “Well, that’s clear enough. 
He had a safe-deposit somewhere, no 
doubt. And, having collected the 
stones, he made his will. That’s clear 
as daylight, too.” 

“But what has become of the 
stones?” enquired Mr. Abrahams, 
with professional anxiety. 

“TI think I know that too,” said 
Wimsey. “I’m enormously obliged to 
you, and so, I fancy, will his heir be.” 

“If they should come into the mar- 
ket again—’’ suggested Mr. Abra- 
hams. 

“Tl see you have the handling of 
them,” said Wimsey promptly, and 
made his escape. 

He was strongly tempted to return 


to Scotland and attend personally to ° 


the matter of Great-Uncle Joseph, 
but the thought of an important book 
sale next day deterred him. There 
was a manuscript.of Catullus which 
he was passionately anxious to se- 
cure, and he never entrusted his in- 
terests to dealers. He contented him- 
self with sending a wire to Thomas 
Macpherson: 

“Advise opening up Great-Uncle 
Joseph immediately.” 

The girl at the post-office repeated 
the message aloud and rather doubt- 
fully. “Quite right,” said Wimsey, 
and dismissed the affair from his 
mind. 

He had great fun at the sale next 
day, but he felt vaguely hurt at re- 

(Continued on page 34) 


































































Julius Caesar—1937 Model 


Shakespeare’s Play in Modern Dress 


Throws New Light on 


E SAW Orson Welles’ pro- 
duction of Julius Caesar at 
the Mercury Theatre the 


night before the formal official open- 
ing. Before the critics had had a 
chance to praise or condemn; before 
anyone knew anything about it ex- 
cept the scant information that here 
was a production in modern dress, 
without benefit of togas or props or 
any kind of scenery. The audience 
was made up half of people like us 
who thought the idea rather exciting 
and went with open minds; half of 
high school students from New York 
and Jersey who had perhaps been 
studying the play line by line and 
weren’t quite sure whether they 
were going to like it or not. (These 
were some of the hundreds of school 
students in the Metropolitan area 
who have taken-advantage of the 
special school rates offered by the 
management. Girls and boys from 
senior, junior, and grammar grades 
have been attending in bus loads 
ever since.) Then the curtain went 
up, stayed up for the better part of 
two hours, and finally came down on 
a house which had realized during 
that lapse of time that they had been 
seeing and hearing real Shakespeare 
done in a way that brought out the 
lines in all their beauty and with a 
new significance. 

The play has not been tampered 
with, except for a few cuts and shift- 


History and Dictators 


ing about of scenes. Freed from the 
fetters of academic tradition, it uses 
only men, lights, and Shakespeare’s 
beauty of speech. The use of the bare 
stage and a few platform levels, with 
the actors playing against the bricks 
of the back wall of the theatre, is 
fairer to the text, since the produc- 
tion is then stripped to the essentials 
of an acting performance. Thus, in 
its simplicity, the Welles version re- 
duces the play and the characters to 
a story of action. This was truly the 
Elizabethan manner of presentation, 
and also the Greek. 

In the Mercury production, light- 
ing sets the mood and changes the 
scene by dimming or shifting the 
beams of light. Shafts of light pick 
out the actors and the mobs, empha- 
sizing the action and establishing the 
atmosphere of the scene. There are 
no intermissions. The audience each 
night sits absorbed as events of near- 
ly 2,000 years ago, written almost 
400 years ago, suddenly become real- 
ity in terms of present-day happen- 
ings. Put a diamond on a piece of 
flowery chintz or against a gold bro- 
cade and then change it to a piece 
of black velvet, and you’ll see what 
we mean. It’s one thing to have 
Shakespeare in an elaborate setting 
with the actors tricked out in clothes 
that take them into another and alien 
time; it’s another to let the setting 
alone and give the actors, in ordinary 





Above: “The Ides of March are come.” 
This is the big scene on the Capitol steps. 


clothes, a chance with what they 
have to say. In this particular play it 
has had the effect of creating a new 
Julius Caesar out of the old familiar 
lines and situation. 

The play is as apt today as it would 
have been in Caesar’s time because 
it deals with a conflict old then, and 
true still. No wonder, then, that the 
audience reads modern implications 
into the play, in the light of what’s 
happening in Europe today. All this 
is in spite of the announcement by 
the producers that no attempt has 
been made to “caricature any exist- 
ing dictator, would-be dictator, or 
dictatorships. We have employed the 
device of the modern costumes and 
military uniforms for the very sim- 
ple reason that we believe a play 
about the collapse of democracy un- 
der Caesarism and the tragedy of an 
effort to restore it by a short-sighted 
political assassination is more im- 
mediately interesting in the absence 
of a toga.” Listen to the lines spoken 
while the plot to kill Caesar, the dic- 
tator, was being hatched: 


Cassius: “. .. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted 
over 
In states unborn and accents yet un- 
known! 


Brutus: How many times shall Caesar 
bleed in sport, : 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies 
along 
No worthier than the dust! 


Cassius: So oft as that shall be, 
So often shall the knot of us be call’ 
The men that gave their country 
liberty.” 
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Orson Welles is the young actor- 
director who played the role of the 
Announcer in The Fall of the City, 
which we printed in the November 
13 issue of Scholastic. You remember 
we told you a bit about him then. 
He came to Broadway via Kenosha, 
Wisconsin (where he was born), Ire- 
land and Harlem. He started his act- 
ing career at the age of five, playing 
animal roles in Christmas theatricals 
in Chicago. From there went to the 
stage of the Chicago Opera Company 
where he was the little boy, “Trou- 
ble,” who got kissed in Madame But- 
terfly. A dozen years later he was on 
his way to Scotland to paint when 
the boat stopped at Ireland for a few 
hours and Welles stopped right along 
with it—for a few years. In Dublin, 
with fifteen birthdays and six feet 
of height to his credit, he got a job 
at the Gate Theatre playing the mid- 
dle-aged Duke in Jew Siiss, and set 
a precedent as the first foreign artist 
to appear as a guest with the Abbey 
players. When he came back to 
America at the age of nineteen he 
wrote a text book, Everybody’s 
Shakespeare, now used in high 
schools and colleges. Incidentally, the 
foreword to this book, written in 
collaboration with the headmaster of 
the Todd School near Chicago, con- 
tains this sound advice: 


“On Reading Shakespeare’s 
Plays: 

Don’t just read them! 

Enjoy them. Act them. Put 

Shakespeare where he be- 
longs—on the stage.” 


Right: “Et tu Brute!” cries Caesar as he is stabbed by Cas- 
sius and Brutus. This is one of the high moments of 
the play. While the present production is played with 
no division into acts and scenes, this episode occurs in 
Act III, Scene 1, in the origina) play. 


Below: Cassius, of the “lean and hungry look,” talks Brutus 
into joining the conspiracy against the mighty Caesar. 
This takes place in Act I, Scene 2. 
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Then Mr. Welles played Mercutio 
and later Tybalt in Katharine Cor- 
nell’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet, and Marchbanks in Shaw’s 
Candida. Later he had the part of 
the banker in Archibald MacLeish’s 
Panic, and countless radio engage- 
ments. Last season he played in Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s Ten Million Ghosts, 
besides directing the Federal: The- 
atre’s Macbeth (played in New 
York’s Harlem with an all-Negro 
cast), Horse Eats Hat, Dr. Faustus, 
and Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle 
Will Rock. 


Mr. Welles as Brutus 


Mr. Welles has had the idea of a 
modern version of Julius Caesar for 
a long time. Eleven years ago (sub- 
tract eleven from twenty-three and 
you get twelve), when he was a stu- 
dent at the Todd School, young 
Orson directed a modern production 
of the play which won second prize 
in a mid-western interscholastic 
drama tourney. He also played the 
parts of both Cassius and Antony in 
the production. In the present pro- 
duction he plays Brutus—a fine and 
powerful study of an honest, gentle 
and meditative man, who slays his 
best friend, Caesar, for the good of 
the country and is finally destroyed 
himself. He told a reporter in an in- 
terview that he sees Brutus as a 
liberal: “He’s the classical picture of 
the eternal, impotent, ineffectual, 
fumbling liberal, the reformer who 
wants to do something about things 


but doesn’t know how, and gets it in 
the neck in the end. He’s dead right 
all the time—and dead at the final 
curtain. He’s Shakespeare’s favorite 
hero — the fellow who thinks the 
times are out of joint, but who’s real- 
ly out of joint with his time.” 

This, then, is the play that is sell- 
ing to standing room only at the 
height of a Broadway season that 
boasts eight successful hold-overs 
from last year, with the added attrac- 
tions of new plays by Maxwell An- 
derson, Sidney Howard, Clifford 
Odets, Rachel Crothers, John Stein- 
beck, George S. Kaufman and Sam 
Behrman. How can one account for 
this sudden popularity? Well, here’s 
a letter from a grammar school teach- 
er sent to Mr. Welles after seeing 
Julius Caesar: 


“For the love of mercy, man, a little 
respite! No spectacle has ever left me 
so utterly flabbergasted! I beseech you, 
sir, a moment’s release of tension, a 
pause for breath, a curtain, a curtain 
for even a split second, please. My solar 
plexus is still tied in a knot. 

I’ve seen them all, for the past thirty 
years. I should be able to endure more 
easily; but never, never Shakespeare 
like this! God bless you and spare you 
long to give us things like this, in such 
a world.” 

Such a reaction, confirmed by high 
school students, jaded first-nighters, 
and the common-or-garden variety 
of playgoers, only underlines what 
we’ve known all along—that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare is still the Number 
One dramatist of the world. 
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TRAIN whistle at night 
—long, mournful, 
eerie. What memories 

faintly tinged with melan- 
choly it brings you. You were 
a child in a small town on the 
plains. Every night Number 
Nine went by just as you were drop- 
ping off to sleep. You could hear its 
whistle echo through your drowsy 
mind, and you clearly imagined the 
people in the cars, speeding toward 
some unknown destination. There 
wasn’t a soul you knew on the train, 
yet you wove the passengers into 
your dreams, riding with them swift- 
ly toward adventure, romance, op- 
portunity in far places. 

That glamour and fascination 
which speeding railroad trains held 
for you as a child is not confined to 
children. Even now—when you stop 
to consider what a mammoth thing 
our vast railroad systems are—you 
are awestruck and excited. We all 
are. 

The railroads have meant more to 
Americans than to any other people 
in the world except, perhaps, those 
living near railroad lines in Siberia, 
for the railroads are the foremost 
harbingers of all our modern com- 
forts, of all those things which we 
call civilization. Without the rail- 
roads, transportation across our vast 
prairies and over our towering west- 
ern mountains would have remained 
so slow and difficult that the devel- 
opment of this country as a single, 
united nation might have been long 
retarded. 

For many years the railroads were 
the chief means of transport in this 
country. Then, with the invention of 
motor vehicles, the railroads began 
to lose ground, especially their pas- 
senger traffic. Now, however, Ameri- 
cans are beginning to rediscover 
train travel—the improved kind of 
railroad travel that modern trains 
offer for less money than ever before. 
Some 18,450 passenger trains are on 
the rails every day of the year carry- 


Riding the Rails Today Means Comfort 
Deluxe in Modern Air-Conditioned Cars 
Drawn by Diesel- Electric Locomotives 


Second of a Series on American Railroads 


ing great business executives on im- 
portant missions, daily commuters to 
their humdrum jobs, students to and 
from school and college, and mil- 
lions of men, women, and children 
on pleasant holiday excursions Ev- 
ery five seconds of every day and 
night a passenger train somewhere in 
the land is either starting or ending 
a trip. 
Special Trains 

Many of the great railroad systems 
are now operating special “pleasure” 
trains. One of the first of these was a 
ski train run out of New York on a 
200-mile trip into the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. In the 
spring and autumn, many of the rail- 
road lines run special bicycle trains 
which carry bicycle enthusiasts out 
to small, pleasant country towns 
where the surrounding terrain is not 
toc hilly for cycling. Often these 
trains later pick up the cyclists 
somewhere several miles along their 
“pumping route” and transport them 
back to the city. 

The railroads have always run 
special trains to college towns for 
big football games, and to the 
beaches, lakes, and parks on summer 
week-ends. These special trains, 
however, are only a very small frac- 
tion of the numerous services which 
the modern railroads offer the pub- 
lic. 

Regular railway passenger service 
is of three separate kinds. The long- 
distance service linking such huge 
cities as Chicago and Los Angeles is 
carried by the crack express trains. 
These aristocrats of the rails, like 
the Zephyr, are known by their 
names—the City of Portland, the 
Yankee Clipper, the Wolverine, the 
Bluebonnet, and nearly 700 others. 


“ALL ABOARD 
The Luxury Limited” 


By 


They move on fast schedules 
make few stops and carry the 
best equipment in use on 
American rails, including 
sleeping and stateroom cars, 
parlor cars, dining cars, club, 
lounge, and observation cars, 
Some also carry such special services 
as trained nurses to care for children, 
and hostesses whose job it is to en- 
tertain the passengers. 

The second kind of passenger 
service is provided by local “accom- 
modation trains” which travel short 
routes or on branch lines and make 
every stop. These smaller locals sel- 
dom carry Pullman cars. Sometimes 
they carry not only coaches, but bag- 
gage, mail and express cars. Since 
these are “short haul” trains, there 
is, of course, no need for diners or 
berths. 


Commuter Comfort 


The third kind of passenger train 
is the commuters’ train. These sub- 
urban trains run between the large 
cities and neighboring towns. They 
carry city workers and shoppers to 
and from their homes. Commuter 
trains serving such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and St. Louis run frequently. Hun- 
dreds of them go back and forth 
each day. Some are locals, stopping 
at all stations; others are expresses, 
which skip all but a few stations; 
and some are limiteds which make 
long runs without any stops from the 
farthest suburbs to the city. Most of 
the commuter: trains carry only 
coaches. 

The limited trains usually carry 
not only passengers but “hea ‘-end” 
traffic as well. This is the United 
States mail and express which are 
carried in the cars at the front of the 
train. Of all the passenger revenue, 
the railroads get 73 percent from 
the fares, 17 percent from carrying 
the mails, and 10 percent from ex- 
press shipments. 

Do you know that in spite of the 
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great crowds of people you have 
often seen in railroad terminals, the 
railroads make only a very small 
part of their income from passenger 
service? 

Out of every dollar they take in, 
nearly 82 cents comes from freight; 
over 2 cents from mail; 1% cents 
from express; 4-1/3 cents from ex- 
tras, such as meals, rentals, switch- 
ing, and train and station conces- 
sions; and only a little more than 10 
cents from passengers. 

But in spite of this, the railroads 
overlook no opportunity to make 
passenger travel more and more 
comfortable, swift, and safe. Now, 
on the hottest days of summer, you 
can step into an air-conditioned train 
and travel in coolness and cleanli- 
ness from Boston or New York to 
San Francisco. On such a trip you 
have to make only one change (usu- 
ally in Chicago), but even then you 
get into a car just as comfortable as 
the one you left. 

Gone are the days when smoke and 
cinders darkened your face and 
hands and the red plush seats only 
served to make you feel hotter. Gone, 
too, are the red plush and the gilt 
cupids which once represented ele- 
gance in Pullmans. Today the car 
windows are sealed. There is no dust 
nor smoke. The seats are upholstered 
in a restful green or tan. 


“Tourist” Pullmans 


West of Chicago, you can also 
travel second class or “tourist’’ for 
less money than if you go “stand- 
ard.” The tourist Pullmans are mere- 
ly older cars which have been taken 
out of first-class service. Both coach 
and tourist travelers may have 
meals in the dining car, but they are 
not permitted the use of the observa- 
tion car. The rates for tourist travel 
are about a fourth less than first- 


class and about a fourth more than 
for coach travel. When travel is es- 
pecially heavy during summers, 
some of the big limiteds run entire 
‘second section”’ trains of coaches and 
tourist Pullmans. These trains run 
about five minutes behind the first 
section. 

The Pullman cars are not owned 
by the railroads.They are the prop- 
erty of the Pullman company. About 
25 per cent of the cars which carry 
passengers are Pullmans. The com- 
pany assigns the cars to the rail- 
roads, and this system has proved 
more satisfactory than if the rail- 
roads owned the Pullmans. Passen- 
ger traffic in various parts of the 
country changes so much at different 
seasons of the year that the Pullman 
system works out more economi- 
cally. 


In the winter, travel to Florida 
and California is heavy and the 
southern railroads need many Pull- 
mans. When traffic moves to north- 
ern resorts in the summer, how- 
ever, the southern lines need fewer 
Pullmans, and they release a num- 
ber of cars. At the same time the 
northern railroads need these extra 
cars and engage them for their traf- 
fic. Railroads also frequently engage 
Pullmans for special events such as 
conventions, races, and _ football 
games. 


Crack Express Trains 
Many of the crack long-distance 
trains with such famous names as 
the City of Los Angeles, the Olym- 
pian, the Challenger, the Twentieth 
Century Limited are in reality whole 
‘fleets of trains all known by the same 

















The control room of a big railroad terminal. The entire track layout of the yards 
is reproduced in the form of a huge animated “map” or diagram. This is the white 
lines at the upper left of the picture. Below this is a control board with a long row 
of levers and below the levers lights. By means of these lights the operators can 
tell exactly where each train is at any moment and in what direction it is going. 
The levers are numbered to correspond with the numbers of the tracks. The switches 
out in the yards are thrown by moving the levers shown here in the control room. 





Interior © view of a modern chair car. Comfortable cars like this are one of the reasons 
y railroad travel increased during the year 1936 by almost four million passengers. 
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name. For example, the North Coast 
Limited is the name of an express 
train running between Chicago and 
Tacoma, Washington. At the hour 
one North Coast Limited is leaving 
Chicago, yesterday’s train of the 
same name is nearing the Rocky 
Mountains; day before yesterday’s 
train is crossing the desert a thou- 
sand miles farther west, and the 
train which left Chicago the day be- 
fore that is finishing its run at Ta- 
coma. In both Chicago and Tacoma 
other North Coast Limiteds are being 
stocked and prepared for the long 
trip to begin tomorrow. 

With as many as eight trains on a 
long Western run, the railroads’ run- 
ning expenses and investment look 
something like the national debt. The 
most expensive piece of equipment 
in the train is the locomotive. Each 
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one costs about $95,000, so eight of 
them are worth $760,000. The latest 
light-weight sleeping cars and din- 
ing cars may run as high as $85,000 
or $90,000. They generally cost about 
$53,000 (sleeping cars) and $58,000 
(dining cars). The coaches cost about 
$30,000 apiece and the baggage cars, 
$20,000. So if the railroad runs a 
train of 12 cars, costing an average 
of $45,000 each, the cost of one train 
is $540,000 and the fleet of eight 
needed to keep a daily train schedule 
out of Chicago costs $4,320,000 for 
the cars alone. Add the cost of the 
eight locomotives, and you get the 
nice round sum of $5,100,000. That 
does not include wages, roadbed, 
fuel, administration, nor anything 
but cars and locomotives. 

If you tried to figure the total 
spending of the railroads, you would 
get bogged down in millions. It is 
easier to see how the railroad spends 
every dollar and compare the amount 
spent on equipment with the total. 
Wages take nearly 43 cents out of the 
dollar; materials and supplies, 16% 
cents; fuel about 6 cents; taxes 8 
cents; wear and tear and replace- 
ment of equipment, 5 cents; insur- 
ance, loss and payments for dam- 
ages, injuries and pensions, 2 1/3 
cents; administration, interest, divi- 
dends, rental of leased roads, etc., 
16% cents. 


*“Speed’s the Thing” 

Speedy transportation is the de- 
mand of all travelers in this high 
speed age. The railroads have pro- 
vided it. In the past few years a 
whole day has been cut out of the 
time required to cross the continent 
by train. 

“Speed’s the thing now,’ 
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This chart shows the fluctuations in reve- 
nue passengers carried by American rail- 
roads during the last 20 years. In 1936 
the Class I railroads carried a total of 
490,091,317 passengers, the largest num- 
ber of passengers in any year since 1931. 


old-timer of the railroad. “I remem- 
ber when... they cut down the New 
York-Chicago time to 24 hours. 
There was a great to-do about that; 
crowds were out at every station to 
see her whiz by. Now we make it 
easily in 16% hours.” From Chicago 
to San Francisco, if you take the 
Diesel-electric City of San Francisco, 
you can make the trip in less than 
40 hours.” 

The answer to this high-speed 
travel lies in the Diesel-electric train, 
like the Super Chief, running on a 
40-hour schedule between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. This streamlined 
stainless steel train of nine cars is 
almost a third lighter than an old- 
fashioned train with the same num- 
ber of cars. 

It runs as smoothy over its rails as 
an automobile on a perfect pavement. 
but the speed the Super Chief makes 
over the rails .would never be per- 
mitted on the road. The “slow or- 
ders” for a Diesel-electric on a cer- 
tain stretch reads, “Articulated 
trains must not exceed 90 miles an 








Term-Table of Train Talk - 


Basic Fare: The standard rate charged 
for transportation of one passenger 
one mile. 

Buffet Car: A lounge car where meals 
are served. A new innovation on 
some lines is a grill car on com- 
muter trains. 

Compartment: A room in a Pullman 
car, usually consisting of two berths. 

Deadhead: Someone who rides on a 
pass. (Railroad slang.) 

Doubleheader: Two engines pulling 
one train. (Railroad slang.) 

Extra Fare: Higher than standard fare, 
usually charged for travel on espe- 
cially fast or luxurious trains. 

Head End Traffic: Mail, baggage, ex- 
press and other property transported 
in cars near the locomotive. 

High Ball: The signal to go ahead, car- 
ried over from the days when a bal] 
hoisted on a high post meant a clear 
track. (Railroad slang.) 
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Hog: The locomotive. (Railroad slang.) 

Hoghead: The locomotive engineer. 
(Railroad slang.) 

Limited: A fast train operated between 
distant cities with few stops. 

Observation Car: A lounge car on the 
rear of a train. 

Reservation: Space, in a berth, seat, or 
compartment, especially reserved for 
one or more passengers. 

Second Section: A special train operat- 
ed as the “second section” of a regu- 
lar train to accommodate the “over- 
flow” traffic; usually about five miles 
behind the regular train, or first sec- 
tion. 

Section: Pullman space, usually con- 
sisting of an upper and a lower berth. 

Streamline Train: A train designed to 
cut down air resistance. 

Tin Hat: An official of the railroad. 
(Railroad slang.) 

Train-mile: The movement of a rail- 
way passenger train one mile. 


hour on eastward track between 
milepost 195 and milepost 198.” The 
engineers say they can make wel] 
over a hundred, although for safety’s 
sake they don’t often do it. 

Not only the Diesel trains, but al] 
the others move faster on their long 
runs. A few years ago, only a few 
passenger trains made a speed of 6 
miles an hour or better. Today, 644 
trains make that speed and many 
climb up above 70. 


Return Trip to Moon 


This dizzy speed has been achieved 
without any sacrifice of travel safety. 
Every railroader in the country jis 
proud of the splendid safety record 
maintained on American railroads. 
Trainmen can tell you that if you 
were granted a lifetime three times 
as long as Methuselah’s, you could 
travel at the rate of 100 miles an hour 
for 2,854 years by rail and still have 
a good chance to die in your bed. You 
could ride the distance to the moon 
and back about 500 times, for there 
is only one fatal accident to passen- 
gers for every 2%% billion passenger- 
miles traveled. 

Did you ever look down from a 
great height and get a bird’s eye view 
of the vast, spreading maze of tracks 
in a railroad yard in the vicinity ofa 
huge terminal? Didn’t you find your- 
self wondering how on earth they 
ever manage to get all those trains in 
and out of the yards without mishap? 

The men in the signal towers play 
a major role in this phase of railroad- 
ing. The problem of routing traffic 
into and out of yards is handled by 
an intricate signal and control sys- 
tem, like a giant switchboard, oper- 
ated by electricity and manned by 
experts. 


The “Bottle-Neck” 


These men sit in the control rooms 
of the stations or yards and guard 
the journey of each train as it clinks 
over a_ bewildering network of 
switches and finally rolls smoothly 
into the station. It is the job of these 
operators, by manipulating the 
switches and signals, to see that all 
trains are protected against collisions 
and that delays are avoided. Signal- 
men must know their job thoroughly. 
A moment’s inattention, a lapse of 
even a few seconds, might cause a 
frightful disaster. 

From 450 to 600 passenger trains 
are operated daily in and out of 
Grand Central Station in New York 
City. During morning and afternoon 
rush hours, trains are constantly 
passing back and forth over the sta- 
tion’s 60-odd tracks. A few blocks 
north of the station, these under- 
ground tracks narrow down to con- 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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How to “Keep Them Down on the Farm’ 
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The Farmer’s Life Has Not Been a Happy One for 
Several Years; What Can Congress Do for Him Now? 


HERE is trouble again down 
on the farm, and Congress is 
working on plans to do 
something about it. Farmer Jones 
is waiting anxiously for results. 
America has a record crop of cotton 
and a large supply of wheat and corn 
sufficient for home needs and for 
foreign consumers. But sur- 
pluses of these crops have caused 
the price of cotton, wheat and 
corn to drop alarmingly. Farmer 
Jones is having trouble selling 
his crops at prices that will en- 
able him to earn a living. He 
hopes the dark days of the 1932 
depression won’t return; when 
he allowed 30-cent a _ bushel 
wheat to rot in the fields and 
burned 10-cent a bushel corn be- 
cause it was cheaper than coal. 
Cityman Smith should also 
be greatly interested in what 
Congress is doing. If Farmer 
Jones receives less money for his 
products, he won’t be able to buy 
many of the products that city 
industries produce — automo- 
bile, farm machinery and 
clothes. That will cause Cityman 
Smith to lose his job or get a cut 
in wages. If this happens, City- 
man Smith won’t be a good cus- 
tomer for Farmer Jones’ products. 
All of this goes ‘to illustrate how 
Farmer Jones and Cityman Smith 
depend on each other. In recom- 
mending farm aid plans to Congress, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace recognized the need of co- 
operation between farm and city 
when he declared: “The American 
farmer owes a duty to the American 
consumer to see that he is adequately 
fed no matter what the weather. The 
consumer, in turn, through the Gov- 
ernment, owes it to the farmer to see 
that surpluses accumulated in years 
of good weather do not ruin the 
farmer.” 


Plans for Crop Control 

Therefore, Mr. Wallace. wants 
Congress to pass a bill to control the 
production of crops so that surpluses 
won’t cause low prices, and a scarcity 
won’t cause extremely high prices. 
He believes this plan of a “balanced 
abundance” will protect both Farm- 
er Jones and Cityman Smith. It seeks 
to give the farmers a larger share of 
the nation’s income and reach a bet- 
ter balance between the price the 
farmer receives for crops and the 
prices he must pay for goods he buys. 
In short, Farmer Jones “wants one 
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bushel of wheat to equal one pair of 
overalls. He does not want two bush- 
els of wheat to equal one pair of over- 
alls.”” When farm leaders and experts 
talk of a balance between prices they 
think of the “Golden Age of Ameri- 
can Agriculture” — from 1909 to 
1914. But this “Golden Age” ended 
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HIS BACK TO THE WALL 


in 1921 and the farmer has been slip- 
ping ever since. The great depression 
of 1929-1933 dealt a heavy blow to 
industrial workers, but to the farm- 
er it was merely another blow among 
many that he had been taking for 
years before the 1929 crash. 

The World War brought a tremen- 
dous increase in the demand for farm 
products. The men of Europe were 
fighting and our farmers were called 
upon to feed them. When the United 
States entered the war in 1917 the 
demands of our army were added to 
this. The prices of farm products sky- 
rocketed. The farmer’s land in- 
creased in value because it produced 
such high-priced crops. Feeling that 
those happy days would last forever, 
farmers rushed in to buy more land. 
To do this they borrowed money on 
their original farms (mortgaged their 
properties). Also, worn-out lands, 
which had been used for grazing. 
were placed under cultivation and 
later sold at high prices. When the 
war ended European nations began 
raising their own food and other farm 
products. Prices dropped drastically 
as American farmers piled up sur- 
plus crops. By 1933 a given amount 
of farm products would buy only $60 
worth of goods, while in 1914 the 


same amount would have bought 
$100 worth. Unable to pay for the 
lands they had bought by mortgaging 
their properties, farmers began los- 
ing their farms to banks and corpora- 
tions that had loaned them money. 
Between 1930 and 1935 750,000 
farms were lost by farmers. (See 
Schol, Dec. 4, p. 25-S). 


Foreign Trade and Farm Prices 


Something else happened dur- 
ing the World War that has in- 
creased the farmer’s problems. 
We changed from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. Until the 1900’s 
we were busy building up our 
industries and European na- 
tions were lending us the money. 
To help pay our debts to Europe 
we were shipping large amounts 
of farm products abroad. About 
45 per cent of our exports were 
farm products. But after 1914 the 
situation changed. We supplied 
Europe’s armies with war ma- 
terials and loaned billions of dol- 
lars to her. After the war Europe 
owed us billions. We kept raising 
our tariffs (a tax on foreign 
products) so that European 
goods could not enter the United 
States and compete with our in- 
dustries. Since Europe could not ob- 
tain money by selling goods to us 
how did she continue to buy our 
products? We loaned her the money. 
And since European nations began 
to grow their own food and limited 
their exports from us, the American 
farmer’s share of our foreign trade 
fell from 45 per cent to around 10 per 
cent. Furthermore, the farmer was 
forced to buy many of his products in 
a market protected by our high tariffs 
which kept prices high even during 
the depression. In addition, the 
manufacturer could limit his prod- 
ucts of automobiles or machinery to 
prevent over-production and thus 
keep prices higher. The millions of 
individual farmers could not con- 
trol their production because they 
couldn’t tell what the weather man 
might do. Therefore, while food 
prices dropped 45 per cent between 
1929 and 1933, the production of food 
dropped only 6 per cent. “And 
although the production of farm ma- 
chinery dropped 80 per cent during 
that period, prices dropped only 6 
per cent. Another heavy blow to the 
farmer. 

In 1929 the Hoover Administration 
sought to get rid of surplus farm 
products and raise prices. A Federal 
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Farm Board bought up surplus wheat 
and cotton to keep it off the market. 
But since surpluses in other nations 
helped regulate the price in America, 
this attempt was a failure. The Farm 
Board could not reduce the supply 
enough to raise the price. The 
farmer’s condition became steadily 
worse. In 1933 the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration sought to help him with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Acts 
were also passed to help farmers save 
their mortgaged lands. 


Questions and Answers 

Question: What was the AAA? An- 
swer: A plan under which farmers 
were paid for reducing their crops in 
order to prevent surpluses. 

Q. How was money raised to pay the 
farmers? A. Money was collected as a 
tax (“processing tax’) on farm prod- 
ucts used by the flour millers, rice 
millers, cotton textile mills, and other 
“processors” of these products. 

Q. Who really paid this tax? A. This 
has been much disputed, but in many 
cases the processor passed it along to 
the consumer in higher prices, thus, 
hitting the low-paid worker, or passed 
it back to the farmer in lower prices for 
his products. 

Q. Why was the AAA called the 
“farmer’s tariff’? A. Because it sought 
to protect the farmer from low prices 
and surplus products. It helped farmers 
regulate production just as manufac- 
turers do. For example, industry cuts 
pig iron production, or makes less cars, 
and throws men out of work when it 
cannot sell at a good profit; the AAA 
had farmers kill pigs and plow under 
cotton in order to raise prices. 

Q. Isn’t it wrong to destroy food 
when we have millions of people who 
don’t get enough to eat? A. Farm 
leaders reply that industry must hire 
enough people and pay high wages so 
they can buy more farm products or 
the farmer must limit production. 

Q. Was the AAA a success? A. Money 
payments to farmers undoubtedly 
helped raise their income, and in- 
creased industry’s farm markets. But 
since two serious droughts occurred 
during this period, no one can be sure 
whether the droughts or the AAA crop 
control had the most to do with rais- 
ing farm prices. 

Q. What happened to the AAA? A. 
The United States Supreme Court de- 
clared it unconstitutional. It said the 
Constitution did not give Congress the 
power to regulate agriculture, which it 
said was a state matter. And since agri- 
culture was a state matter, the Court 
held that crop control could not be 
justified under the “general welfare” 
clause of the Constitution. 2 

Q. What measure was substituted for 
the AAA? A. The Soil Conservation 
Act, passed in 1935 to prevent wind and 
water erosion from ruining farm lands, 
which were ploughed up during the 
World War, was amended to replace 
the AAA. 

Q. How could this Act control farm 
production? A Under the Act farmers 
were paid for withdrawing worn-out 
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1830 (HAND METHODS) 


In 1789 it took nineteen farmers to feed 
one city worker. Today, through scientific 
farming and modern machines, nineteen 
farmers can feed fifty workers. Scarcity 
is no longer a problem. Instead, the farmer 
is faced with the task of obtaining reason. 
able prices despite huge crop surpluses, 
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1930 (MODERN MACHINES) 


land from production and planting soil- 
improving and _ erosion - preventing 
crops. To dodge an unfavorable Su- 
preme Court decision, New Dealers 
said the amended Act sought to protect 
our natural resources and insisted that 
this came clearly under the “general 
welfare” clause of the Constitution be- 
cause it helped everyone. They also 
said that State control of agriculture 
would be allowed in 1938. 

Q. Why does Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace believe a new farm bill 
should be passed to replace the Soil 
Conservation Act? A. He says the Soil 
Conservation Act does not provide for 
strong enough crop control to prevent 
surpluses from piling up again during 
good crop years. He points to the heavy 
yield of wheat, corn and cotton this 
year to prove his point. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to loan the farmers 
money on corn and cotton so they can 
withhold their surpluses and keep 
prices from falling. 

Q. How do farmers pay back these 
loans? A. When prices rise again the 
farmers will sell their surpluses and 
pay the Government. 

Q. What would happen if heavy sur- 
pluses of foreign grains flooded the 
markets? A. It would cause prices to 
drop further; the farmers could not sell 
these surpluses, and the Government 
would be “holding the bag” just as the 
Hoover Farm Board did in 1929. This 
is why President Roosevelt made farm 
leaders in Congress agree to pass a 
new crop control bill before he would 
allow the Government to loan money 
on surplus cotton and corn. He believes 
strict crop control will prevent danger- 
ous surpluses in the future. Liberal 
critics insist that it is silly to talk of 
production control at all, because the 
farmers could sell all their surpluses, 
and more, if efforts were only made to 
raise purchasing power so all our peo- 
ple could buy the food thev need. 

Q. What provisions are found:in Mr. 
Wallace’s new farm bill as prepared by 
the United States Senate? A. This bill, 
called the Pope-McGill Bill, continues 
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the old Soil Conservation Act as a 
means of conserving the soil; it pro- 
vides for the above mentioned crop 
loans to keep surpluses off the market; 
it has teeth in the form of heavy taxes 
on farmers who produce more than a 
given amount of a crop. 

Q. Don’t some farm organizations, 
and Congressmen, oppose this compul- 
sory system of government control? A, 
Yes. In order to avoid conflicts, the new 
bill would give farmers an opportunity 
to vote and if two-thirds favor crop re- 
duction the Government would fix the 
amount of each crop that farmers could 
produce. 

Q. How does the farm bill seek to 
regulate production so that surpluses 
as well as scarcity are avoided? A. It 
provides for the “ever-normal gran- 
ary” for storing surpluses in good crop 
years and releasing them when crops 
are poor. This plan has been called the 
“Joseph plan” by Secretary Wallace 
because it resembles the Biblical inci- 
dent in Egypt of Joseph storing grain 
in bountiful years for use in time of 
famine. 

Q. Why do critics think this plan will 
fail? A. They argue that prices are set 
by the amount of agricultural prod- 
ucts in other nations. Therefore, a 
world surplus will wreck our efforts 
to regulate supplies and prices in 
America. 

Q. How will money be obtained for 
this farm program? A. The Senate 
failed to provide money for it, although 
more will be needed. This action 
ignored the President’s warning that 
new expenses must be met by new 
taxes. The House is expected to revive 
the old AAA processing taxes. 

Q. Why are these taxes strongly op- 
posed now? A. Critics say they will 
increase food prices at a time when 
prices are already rising rapidly. But 
farm leaders insist that this tax money 
will give industry a better market, thus 
aiding the worker in the long run. 

Q. Doesn’t this farm program run 
counter to the Supreme Court’s AAA 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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)THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





British Seek French Support 
for Agreement with Hitler 


Still searching for a way to pacify 
Hitler and prevent a European war, 
British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain held an important con- 
ference last week with Premier Ca- 
mille Chautemps and Foreign Minis- 
ter Yvon Delbos of France. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain also as- 





Cardenas Pushes Oil Program; 
Makes Deal with Britons 


President Cardenas’ plan for gov- 
ernment ownership (nationalization) 
of Mexican oil lands has aroused the 
intense opposition of British and 
American companies. (Schol., Nov. 
20, p. 13-S.) A fortnight ago, how- 
ever, Cardenas made a shrewd bar- 


350,000 acres of oil land controlled 
by the Standard Oil Company of 
California were nationalized. In na- 
tionalizing part of these holdings 
President Cardenas overruled a de- 


cision by the Mexican ‘Supreme 
Court. Standard Oil now is seeking to 
block nationalization by again taking 
its claims to the Mexican courts. The 
Company also is considering an ap- 

peal to the United States gov- 





sured worried members of the 
British House of Commons 
that Britain would make no 
“horse trade” with Germany 
that would endanger France 
or her allies, meaning Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. Talk of 
such a deal occurred after 
Lord Halifax visited Germany 
recently for a talk with Hitler. 
(Schol., Dec. 4.) Certain Brit- 
ish conservatives are said to 
favor a British-German bar- 
gain in which Germany would 
promise to leave Britain alone 
if she were given a free hand 
for expansion in the East. 
Other conservatives believe 
Germany might drop her col- 
onies demand if she were 
given a free hand in the East. 
This possibility worries the 
French. From all indications, 
Hitler was very close-mouth- 
ed about plans when talking 
to Lord Halifax. But he did 
say in a speech the next day 
that Germany would not be satisfied 
until her colonies were returned, and 
that he expected this tu happen with- 
in five years. 

All these above considerations 
were given serious consideration by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and his 
French guests. He is expected to con- 
vince the French that the question of 
German colonies must be considered 
if Germany is to be pacified. The 
Prime Minister also assured France 
that Britain would not mae a Ger- 
man deal without her approval. But 
he is also said to feel that Britain can- 
not aid France in case she goes to war 
to protect Czechoslovakia from a 
German attack. All of which means 
that Czechoslovakia is almost certain 
to be left out in the cold. It appears 
that the only way France can turn 
German eyes away from the East is 
to offer a very liberal slice of former 
German colonies to Hitler in ex- 
change for peace in Europe. Thus, an 
announcement may be made by 
Britain and France recognizing Ger- 
many’s right to colonies and prepar- 
ing for their return. 
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gain with the British. In return for 
oil concessions in the rich Pozarica 
district to the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Company, the government was 
granted high payments of from 15 to 
20 per cent of all oil produced. This 
will enable the hard-pressed Mexi- 
can Treasury to obtain more money 
for its program of buying land for 
landless farmers. 

The Mexican President took an- 
other step in his “Six Year Plan” last 
week when he asked the National 
Railway Workers Syndicate to take 
over and operate the nation’s rail- 
roads. The nationalization of Mexi- 
co’s 7,114 miles of railroads was de- 
creed last June, with the under- 
standing that the workers pay the 
government $3,780,000 a year. The 
Syndicate’s officials said the payment 
was “too large until we see how we 
get along.” 

The Mexican oil program was 
launched last Spring when the gov- 
ernment established the National 
Petroleum Administration to take 
over foreign-controlled fields. The 
first definite step was taken when 


ernment. For several years 
the United States has followed 
a “good neighbor” policy to- 
ward Mexico and has refused 
American businesses’ de- 
mands that we interfere in 
Mexican affairs. 


Peace Plans Rumored 
to End Spanish War 


Once more there is talk of 
getting both sides in the Span- 
ish Civil War “out of the 
trenches by Christmas.” Bri- 
tain and France are working 
on peace plans but prospects 
for success are not bright. 

According to a British pro- 
posal the settlement would 
provide for the restoration of 
the Spanish monarchy, which 
ended in 1931 when King 
Alfonso left the country and 
the Republic was established. 
This proposal faces strong op- 
position because many of 
General Franco’s Spanish Fascists 
oppose the monarchy and favor a dic- 
tatorship. Franco did not appear very 
friendly to peace proposals in a recent 
interview with Havas, French news 
agency. “I will impose my will by 
victory,” he said. General Jose Miaja, 
Loyalist commander, denied that his 
government would discuss peace 
plans. Loyalists would oppose any 
settlement that established Fascist 
elements in power. A report from 
London, however, that Major Cle- 
ment R. Attlee, Labor party leader 
in the British House of Commons, 
would leave for Spain at the invita- 
tion of the Loyalists, led observers 
to believe a peace parley near. 

Both armies were quiet, but Gen- 
eral Franco was expected to launch 
an attack from at least five different 
points in northeastern and southern 
Spain. Although reports that Russia 
was withdrawing Loyalist aid were 
denied, it is no secret that Russian. 
officials may turn more attention to 
the Japanese menace in the Far East. 
If they do, the Loyalist cause will 
suffer a heavy blow. 
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Brussels Conference Fails 
to Take Decisive Stand 


While Japanese troops cut their 
way deeper into China, the Nine- 
Power Conference in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, condemned Japan’s invasion, 
and then quietly folded up. It failed 
to coax Japan to attend the parley 
and, being unwilling to exert pres- 
sure, was forced to adjourn. Italy, 
which upheld Japan at the parley, 
and Germany, which refused to at- 
tend, expressed satisfaction. British 
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He Must Have One Soft Spot 


and French statesmen fear now that 
Italy and Germany may attempt to 
settle the Sino-Japanese war and 
then pose as the “peace lovers” of 
Europe. But since Hitler’s reported 
offer to mediate the conflict (Schol., 
Nov. 20, p. 25-S), no further progress 
has been announced. Chinese officials 
claim they have rejected Italian and 
German mediation several times. 
Blame for failure of the Brussels par- 
ley is being placed on Britain, France 
and the United States for their cau- 
tiousness about taking the lead in 
measures against Japan. While The 
Nation, liberal magazine, says Brit- 
ain and France were led to believe by 
President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech 
that the United States was willing to 
work actively for world peace. And 
then, when plans were proposed, the 
American government backed down. 
(Schol., Oct. 30, p. 32.) France’s de- 
cision to block shipments of war ma- 
terials to China through French 
Indo-China was also a heavy blow to 
efforts to halt Japanese aggression. 
(Schol., Dec. 4.) 

After withdrawing government of- 
fices from Nanking and scattering 
them at Chungking, Hankow and 
Changsha, China announced its de- 
termination to fight on against Japan. 
But Japanese armies have continued 
to pierce Chinese defense lines at 
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will. Observers report, however, that 
Chinese troops are still willing to 
fight, and if they scatter out and em- 
ploy hit-and-run tactics against the 
Japanese troops Japan will find it a 
costly task to hold the territory she 
has captured. The cost of maintain- 
ing an army in this huge land may be 
more than the Japanese can stand. 
But Japan has settled down to fight a 
long war if necessary. She has or- 
ganized an Imperial general head- 
quarters to conduct the war and has 
prepared a war budget for 1938. 
Even the Social Mass party, which 
liberals hailed as a future check on 
Japan’s military leaders, has adopted 
a party platform that leans to Naz- 
ism. 


“Hooded Ones” Plot Revolt 
Against French Government 


French officials were jumpy last 
week as police sought to trace and 
wreck the Right wing organization— 
Les Cagoulards (The Hooded Ones) 
—which has been plotting to over- 
throw the Republican government. 
Heavy detachments of Mobile 
Guards, equipped with steel helmets 
and rifles, were stationed throughout 
Paris, while police raids uncovered 
huge supplies of war materials. 
Enough arms and munitions have 
been seized to equip a small army, 
and careful instructions for a revolt 
were discovered. 


Leader of Les Cagoulards is said to 
by Eugene Deloncle, wealthy banker 
and military expert, and his aide is 
General Edouard Duseigneur, re- 
tired commander of the French Air 
Force. Both men have been arrested. 
Officials also declared that the plot- 
ters planned to use natives from 
France’s North African colonies as 
shock troops in the revolt. In this 
case the revolt would follow the pat- 
tern of the Spanish Civil War, in 
which General Francisco Franco’s 
opening thrust against the Govern- 
ment began in Spanish Morocco and 
Moors did most of the fighting until 
aided by Italian and German troops. 
In fact, the discovery that the arms 
supplies of the Hooded Ones came 
from Germany and Italy is causing 
the French government considerable 
worry. 

Newspapers supporting the liberal 
Popular Front government declare 
the discovery of the plot is a direct 
blow at Right wing conservative 
groups and fascist organizations 
(Schol., Oct. 6, Behind the Head- 
lines.) Several members of Colonel 
Francois de la Rocque’s outlawed, 
semi-military Social party (former- 
ly the Cross of Fire) have been ar- 
rested. Right wing newspapers claim 














the plot was made to look serious 
order to strengthen the Government 
and discredit its opponents. Mean. 
while the Duke of Guise. as the rep- 
resentative of a family that formerly 
held the throne of France, declareg 
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President, Utilities Talk Peace 
While TVA Case Goes On 


Relations between the Federal 
Government and public utilities com- 
panies have become a mixed chorus 
of fighting phrases and peace talks. 
At Chattanooga, Tennessee, eighteen 
utilities are asking a three-judge 
Federal Court to declare the Govern- 
ment’s Tennessee. Valley Authority 
unconstitutional. In Washington, D. 
C., President Roosevelt sought to 
convince two utilities leaders—Floyd 
L. Carlisle, chairman of the Niagara 
Hudson Power Company (New 
York), and Wendell L. Willkie, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation (Alabama) — that 
the Government-“was not a serious 
threat to them because its power 
projects sold only 10 per cent of all 
power in the nation. Mr. Carlisle 
said he was willing to 
accept the President’s 
ideas of a fair rate-mak- 
ing base (Schol., Dec. 4, 
p. 15-S), and was suffi- 
ciently encouraged to 
plan a $100,000,000 ex- 
pansion program: Some 
experts believe a large 
utility building program 
would furnish the neces- 
sary push to -help lift 
business out of the present slump. 

Since 1933 the Government and 
the utilities have been clashing fre- 
quently. Led by Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska, New Dealers de- 
clared that streams were public prop- 
erty and should be used for the bene- 
fit of all; that Government dams, 
built for flood control and naviga- 
tion, should be used to generate cheap 
electric power. The TVA was created 
in 1933 to develop navigation, and 
prevent floods and soil erosion in the 
winding Tennessee Valley. Power 
plants were also built and TVA power 
tates served as “yardsticks” to see 
that private power rates were fair. 
New Dealers claim these plants have 
caused private companies to lower 
their rates, and the resulting increase 
in power consumption has aided these 
companies as well as the consumers. 
The utilities say continued Govern- 
ment competition will ruin them. 
(For detailed articles on TVA, see 
Schol., Feb. 1, 1936, P. 10 and Mar. 7, 
1936, P. 18.) 

In February, 1936, the Supreme 
Court declared the TVA constitution- 
al, but limited its decision to the 
Government’s right to sell power 
from the Wilson Dam at Muscle 
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Shoals, which was built during the 
World War. The fight became more 





















bitter when President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to establish other 
TVA’s to develop power and prevent 
floods and erosion in seven regions 


of the nation. Now, eighteen utilities 


want the Federal Court at Chattan- 
ooga to stop the TVA from expanding 
its power-selling activities. 
three-judge court, presided over by 
Judge Florence E. Ailen (See Who’s 
Who, p. 28-S)., was established by 
the Judicial Reform Bill passed last 
August. It provides that when an 
act of Congress is challenged in the 
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Above: Official symbol used by 

the Tennessee Valley Autherity. 

At left: Floyd L. Carlisle, promi- 
nent utilities executive. 


courts, a three-judge Federal Court 
must hear the case, and the Federal 
Government can then appeal a deci- 
sion direct to the Supreme Court for 
an immediate hearing. This will pre- 
vent long delays. 

The eighteen companies, whose 
chief counsel is Newton D. Baker, 
former Secretary of War, contend 
that the TVA’s main idea is to sell 
power and run them out of business. 
TVA counsel James Fly argues that 
the selling of power is merely a 
necessary part of the program of 
navigation and flood control. The 
whole question of the Government’s 
right to sell power and expand the 
TVA idea is expected to rest on this 
court’s decision and the final decision 
of the Supreme Court. 


Roosevelt Favors Quick 
Tax Aid to Business 


Efforts to check the present busi- 
ness slump were given strong aid last 
week by President Roosevelt. He 
told a press conference that he fa- 
vored a revision of business taxes 
as soon as Congress is ready for it. 
Many experts and Congressmen have 
argued that the present slump is due 


The 





to the tax on undistributed corpora- 
tion surpluses, and the capital gains 
tax. These taxes, they charge, have 
prevented business from expanding 
and have discouraged people from 
investing more money in industrv 
(Schol., Dec. 4.) ; 

Despite frequent demands for tax 
revision it is possible that these taxes 
will not be revised or abolished until 
the regular session of Congress in 
January. Several leaders said moreé 
study was required. but Senato: 
Bailey of North Carolina has been 
leading a move to encourage busi- 
ness by immediate action. The Presi- 
dent’s announcement may hasten 
Congresssional action. Liberals were 
highly critical of this ‘stampede’ 
for tax revision. They say there is 
no proof that these taxes have curbed 
business progress, and that revision 
should not be rushed through unti) 
plans are made for raising othe: 
revenue to replace that which will 
be lost. 

As another step to encourage busi- 
ness, the President continued his 
drive to balance the income and out- 
go of government funds. He called 
for a reduction in the amount of Fed- 
eral funds that are used to aid State 
highway construction. At present. 
this fund amounts to about $200,000- 
000. 

John L. Lewis, head of the CIO. 
joined the drive for business revival 
by urging cooperation between 
workers and industrialists in a large- 
scale housing program. He said the 
present housing program, provided 
by the Wagner-Steagall Act, was too 
small to give much aid to business 
The high cost of labor has been 
blamed for the slump in building 
operations. Lewis said the high cost 
of labor was caused by the fact that 
building laborers worked only a few 
days a year. The Government has 
suggested that building workers take 
a cut in hourly wages with the under- 
standing that they be guaranteed a 
better yearly income. President Will- 
iam Green of the A. F. of L., to which 
most building workers belong, op- 
posed this plan as an attack on labor’s 
standard of living. He suggested a 
cut in local and state taxes on real 
estate (buildings and land), rather 
than a cut in labor costs, as the so- 
lution to the problem. President 
Roosevelt also sought to pep up 
building construction by sending a 
special message to Congress advocat- 
ing more government loans and co- 
operation with private builders in 
providing low-cost houses. 
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FTC Asked to Investigate 
High Cost of Living 


President Roosevelt has asked the 
Federal Trade Commission to find 
out why the person with the market 
basket is being forced to pay more 
for food and other commodities. He 
believes that part of the “high cost 
of living” may be traced to com- 
panies that obtain a monopoly (com- 
plete control) of a product and then 
hold prices unreasonably high. As 
the government agency charged 


or partially unemployed persons. 
Several of the large, double postal 
cards were even delivered to a large, 
white residence at 1600 Pennyslvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, lives there. 

The two questions considered most 
important out of the 14 asked are 
numbers 9, ‘““What is your occupation, 
or kind of work?” and 10, “Kind of 
business or industry in which you 
did, or are doing, this kind of work?” 


occasions union members have defieg 
their officials and staged “wildcat” 
sit-down strikes. 

The question of these “wildcat” 
strikes is an obstacle to a new agree. 
ment (contract) between the Union 
and General Motors. The first con. 
tract was signed ten months ago after 
a series of sit-down strikes had tieg 
up GM plants. Since then over 209 
sit-downs have tied up General Mo. 
tors plants at various times, and Pres. 
dent Knudsen has demanded the 

right to fire men who lead such 

















with regulating business prac- 
tices, the FTC has gone to work 
on this job. 

Several months ago the FTC 
released studies showing that the 
farmer was not getting a fair 
share of the income from sales of 
food products. It said large pro- 
cessors of farm products, baking 
companies, milk companies, and 
food manufacturers, were pay- 
ing the farmers low prices but 
were charging the consumer 
much more than was necessary 
to make a reasonable profit. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration applauded the 
President’s orders to the FTC 
and said that living costs have 
been far higher than the cost of 
raw materials justified. 

Critics of the Administration 
were quick to say that the gov- 
ernment’s own policies should be 
blamed for the rise in the cost of 
living. They said the AAA’s pro- 
gram of crop limitation caused 
prices to rise, and pointed out 
that Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace’s new farm bill probably will 
be financed by taxes on farm prod- 
ucts, which will cause a further rise 
in prices. (See page 11.) New Deal- 
ers reply that a fair share of the in- 
come from farm products must go 
tc the farmers, and argued that the 
manufacturers are taking too much. 

Officials are already studying 
means of strengthening anti-trust 
laws to prevent monopolies, and the 
FTC study is expected to provide 
them with more information. 





Jobless Count Results Will 
Be Ready January 4 


How many people are unemployed 
in the United States? Congress ex- 
pects to receive information on that 
important question when tabulation 
of our first census of unemployment 
is completed by January 4. Postmen 
delivered report cards to 32,000,000 
American homes on November 16, 
and John D. Biggers, director of the 
jobless count, used newspapers, ra- 
dio, moving pictures and posters in 
an effort to cover our unemployed 
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NEW USE FOR A TELESCOPE 


(Cotton mill, grocery store, etc.) Mr. 
Biggers said this information would 
be valuable in any re-employment 
drive, and will indicate those indus- 
tries which need more trained men, 
o1 those which are overcrowded. 

A news story from New York City 
states that some of the unemployed 
received the cards with a ‘“‘What’s the 
use?” attitude, but most of them were 
eager to register. As one .man said: 
“I’m going to write ’em a letter, too, 
and tell ’em the way we are. If I tell 
’em about it maybe they will help. 
What’ve I got to lose, anyway?” 


Union Curbs “Wildeat”’ Strikes, 
Seeks New G. M. Contract 


A renewed drive to unionize the 
nation’s three largest makers of auto- 
mobiles is being made by the United 
Automobile Workers of America, 
second largest CIO union. But these 
efforts to unionize the 110,000 Ford 
employees, and get new contracts 
with Chrysler and General Motors 
are being hampered by dissension 
within the U.A.W.A. On numerous 





unauthorized strikes. U.A.W.A, 
President Homer Martin cop. 
tended the union should discip. 
line its own members. Following 
this announcement three “wild. 
cat” sit-downs broke out. Two of 
them were settled, but the third 
continued despite an order from 
union officials. This strike tied 
up a Fisher Body plant at Pop. 
tiac, Michigan, and threw 15,000 
men out of work. President 
Martin finally settled it by mak- 
ing a personal plea to the men. 
In new discussions with General 
Motors the union said it would 
discipline its own members but 
urged the corporation to speed 
up means of settling disputes be- 
fore they develop into “wildcat” 
strikes. The U.A.W.A. has also 
asked the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to hold an election 
and determine if it has a ma- 
jority vote in GM plants. If it 
does the union will ask for the 
sole right to represent GM en- 
ployees in collective bargaining 
over wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Under the present con- 
tract it represents only its own men- 
bers. 

Louis Stark of the New York Times 
gives further information on the in- 
ternal troubles of the U. A. W. A. by 
explaining that Communist elements 
in the union dislike Martin’s mild 
policies and hope to defeat him. The 
radicals insist on using the “wildcat” 
sit-down and similar obstructive 
methods to fight the motor manufat- 
turers. 

Discussing both sides in the pres- 
ent controversy over “union respon- 
sibility,” the New York World-Tele- 
gram declares: “The strike at Pon 
tiac grew out of the professed belief 
of many union members that Get 
eral Motors was not dealing fairly 
with them. . . . The union should pre 
vent “wildcat” strikes; but manage 
ment should prevent unwarranted 
layoffs and speed-ups. The unidl 
should discipline contract-breaking 
members; but management should 
discipline foremen who drive mé@ 
until they rebel . . . and both side 
should meet in complete good faith’ 
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Thief River Falls, Minn. 
Aug. 30th, 1935 


To Fiddlin’ Joe & all the rest of the 

Wild West family: 

Way back in 1879, a man by the name 
of Bierly, a school teacher in ill helth 
come out to Smith County Kansas and 
took up a homestead, and while he 
was mostly there for his helth the 
homestead was a sort of a side issue. 

Being sort of inclined towards writ- 
ing, he wrote the song now known as 
the Home on the range, and I am here- 
with incloseing it written just about 
as I remember it. 

There is a lot thats been changed 
since it was first written 
and you will note one local 
virse has been dropped 
completely The one Give 
me the Gale of the Solo- 
men vale. This man Bierly 
was our neighbor and it 
was only 4 miles to the 
Solomen River. 

The Beaver is a little 
creek that comes in from 
the north and empties 
into the Solomen River, 
Just south of Gaylord 
Kansas. There might be 
some of the old first set- 
tlers still in that part, 
which I doubt, but if there 
were they could all tell 
you about Mr. Bierly and 
this song. 

If you really think you 
want to trace it down I 
might give you a list of ’ ’ 
names, and some of them might still 
live there. . 

I the writer was raised there 4 miles 
north of Harlan, and six miles east of 
Gaylord, and Nine miles SE of Smith 
center the County Seat, I also might say 
that Smith Center was also the home 
of our once celebrated Fatty Arbuckle. 

Hopeing you will like all this I am 

Very truly yours 
(Signed) J. W. McGilvrey 

P. S. I might ad that at that time 
there was antelope in plentiful num- 
bers, also the Curlew was there, but 
not nary a dang Swan. Buffalo had 
been gone about three years. 

Mr. McGilvrey’s names and dates 
do not closely correspond to the ac- 
cepted origin of the song, though 
they are definite enough to add 
strength to the adopted theory. His 
convulsing postscript refers to the 
various animals and birds mentioned 
in the text of the song. The “buffalo 
roam,” the “deer and the antelope 
play,” the “wild curlews scream”— 
all these quoted expressions from 
the song the Thief River Falls corre- 
spondent recognizes as animals in- 
digenous to Smith County, Kansas, 
where he once lived. But he does ob- 
ject to the poetic license taken by the 
writer when he writes “Where the 
graceful white swan goes gliding 
along.” 

That line in the song has caused 
still another eruption. When my son, 
Alan, and I were putting together 
American Ballads and Folk Songs, I 
wished to include “Home on the 
Range.” Alan objected strenuously. 
He claimed that the “graceful white 
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swan” afforded ample internal evi- 
dence that the song was the literary 
composition of one person—that it 
was not a “made-up” composition of 
a group of people, that it had no 
claim to be included among songs 
some of which at least came from 
groups of composers. As a cowboy 
once told me, “It was a dull day ina 
cattle drive when the boys did not 
frame up one or more songs.” After 
all, however, as this story shows, a 
lot of song tinkers have also tried 
their hands at “Home on the Range.” 

The suit for half a mil- 
lion dollars was dis- 
missed in advance of the 
trial, from evidence dis- 
covered in Smith Coun- 
ty, Kansas by Attorney 
Samuel Moanfelt, of 
New York City. He found 
a number of pioneers, 
probably the persons re- 
ferred to by Mr. McGil- 
vrey, who made affi- 
davits that they had 
heard the song in the 
seventies and eighties. 
Under the title of “The 
Western Home” the song 
had been first printed in 
the Smith County Pi- 
oneer in 1873 and then reprinted in 
1914. The author of the words was 
Dr. Brewster Higley, a pioneer phy- 
sician. Another homesteader, Dan 
Kelly, composed the music. Forty 
witnesses were ready to swear to 
these facts. But the attorney found 
the finally convincing evidence when 
he visited the home of Clarence (Cal) 
Harlan of Smith Center, 87 years old, 
who, at the age of 24, had sung the 
song for the first time in public. 

“Pa,” said Mrs. Harlan, “get down 
your guitar and let’s see if we can’t 
sing it for the gentlemen.” The aged 
couple then sang the song word-for- 
word as they had first sung it 63 
years previously; they accompanied 
themselves on the guitar and the 
banjo. While they sang, the lawyer 
turned to the neighbors and said, 
“This proves our point. I’ve got that 
lawsuit beaten.” He took back with 
him to New York a photograph of the 
old couple singing and also a phono- 
graphic record of their performance. 
The evidence seems conclusive that 
“Home on the Range” belonged to 
Smith County, Kansas, before it be- 
came the property of the nation at 
large. 

In June, 1934, the famous suit had 
been filed by the Seuthern Music 
Publishing Company for William 
and Mary Goodwin of Tempe, Ari- 
zona, on the basis of a song they had 
copyrighted in 1905 under the title of 
“Arizona Home.” Mr. Goodwin 
claimed to be the author of the 


words, his wife of the music. Only 
the refrain follows the usual text of 
“Home on the Range,” though the 
melody is quite similar. His version, 
though less robust in sentiment and 
phrasing, seems closer to the text of 
another song, “Colorado Home,” cur- 
rent in Colorado. This song has been 
published by the Puali-Pioneer Mu- 
sic Corporation, New York City, 
with an interesting historical sketch 
by Kenneth Clark. Supporting his 
claim by facsimiles he shows that the 
setting of this song is a miner’s camp 
at Leadville, Colorado, instead of the 
prairies, “where the buffalo roam” 
and “the deer and the antelope play.” 

“Arizona Home,” copyrighted in 
1905 for the Goodwins by Balmer 
and Weber, St. Louis, publishers, 
first printed some of these stanzas. 
Yet in 1933 the “Colorado Home” 
publishers repeated several of the 
lines verbatim, claiming that they 
were written in 1885 by Bill McCabe, 
Bingham Graves, C D. Swartz, “Jim” 
and others—another communal com- 
position. Bob Swartz did the music, 
Now we know, through the suit for 
half a million dollars and the investi- 
gation of Lawyer Moanfelt of other 
angles in this story, that before the 
“Colorado Home” or the “Arizona 
Home” there was in Kansas “The 
Western Home” which finally be- 
came “Home on the Range.” In 1908 
when my Negro friend Bill Jack Mc- 
Curry sang for me in San Antonio, 
he was doubtless singing a direct de- 
scendant version of the Kansas song. 
These were some of his words as I 
afterwards arranged and _ printed 
them: 


A Home on the Range 


Oh, give me a home where the buffalo 
roam, 

Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom is heara a discouraging 
word 

And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Chorus: 

Home, home on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging 
word, 

And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Where the air is so pure, the zephyrs 
so free, 

The breezes so balmy and light, 

That I would not exchange my home 
on the range 

For all of the cities so bright. 


The red man was pressed from this 
part of the West, 

He’s likely no more to return 

To the banks of Red River where sel- 
dom, if ever, 

Their flickering camp-fires burn. 


How often at night when the heavens 
are bright 
With the light from the glittering stars, 
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, Have 1 stood here amazed and asked 


as I gazed 

If their glory exceeds that of ours. 

Oh, I love these wild flowers in this 
dear land of ours, 

The curlew, I love to hear scream, 

And I love the white rocks and the 
antelope flocks 

That graze on the mountain tops green. 


Oh, give me a land where the bright 
diamond sand 

Flows leisurely down the stream, 

Where the graceful white swan goes 
gliding along 

Like a maid in a heavenly dream. 


Then I would not exchange my home 
on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging 
word, 

And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


John R. McCook’s story, The Bor- 
der and the Buffalo (1907) contains 
the only reference to ‘““Home on the 
Range” I have been able to find in the 
Library of Congress. Writing of a 
man he met hunting buffalo on the 
“Staked Plains” of Texas in 1877, Mr. 
Clark says, “‘Another hunter, a Prod- 
igal Son, also composed a few verses 
when he was leaving Western Kan- 
sas to hunt in Texas. The words were 
sung all over the range with as much 
vim as the old-time “John Brown’s 
Body.” It had a very catchy tune and 
with the melody from hunters’ voices 
it was beautiful and soul-inspiring 
to me.” The author can recall only 
one stanza and the chorus. The re- 
membered stanza differs only slight- 
ly from what Bill Jack sang to me: 


I love the wild flowers in this dear 
land of ours, 

I love to hear the wild curlew scream 

On the cliffs of white rock where the 
antelopes flock 

To graze on the herbage so green. 


To which I interpose two objec- 
tions. Curlews scream only when 
flying overhead, as I once commonly 
heard them in Texas; scant “green 
herbage” would grow on “cliffs of 
white rocks.” 

A great boon would be the dis- 
covery of the identity of the person 
who wrote the thrilling melody that 
has caught the fancy of music lovers 
everywhere. Some song detectives 
may yet find the tune included in one 
of the great sonnets. Already has 
been found a British ballad which 
includes this line, “Oh, give me a 
home on the billowing foam.” One 
may wonder if the Smith County, 
Kansas, pioneer who made “Home on 
the Range” had ever heard the Eng- 
lish song. At any rate it is certain 
that Bill Jack McCurry of San An- 
tonio, who also claimed authorship, 


was not familiar with Old World 
ballad literature 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS (RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc. Directed by George 
Stevens. From a story by P. G. Wode- 
house.) 


As long as Fred Astaire can wiggle 
his toes, Gracie Allen can twist her 
tongue, and P. G. Wodehouse writes 
movie scripts from his own stories, 
you need not worry about A Dam- 
sel in Distress. In the case of this 
particular damsel and her distress, 
which seems to be mostly a nit-wit 
named Reggie, your only worry is 
to keep up with the laugh-a-minute 
pace set by all concerned. The pic- 
ture sparkles with Wodehousian 
comedy, Gershwin music and lyrics, 
Astaire dances and Burns and Allen 
antics. 

Astaire is an American musical 
comedy star who manages to win an 
English Lady-love, despite the crazy 
publicity methods of his two press 
agents (Burns and Allen), the com- 
petition of Reggie (Ray Noble), the 
opposition of the lady’s aunt (Con- 
stance Collier), the general contrari- 
ness of Keggs, steward of the castle 
(Reginald Gardiner), and the devil- 
ment of Albert, the page boy (Harry 
Watson). All for the hand of the 
Lady Alyce (Joan Fontaine). 

Most of the plot centers around a 
private sweepstakes on whom Lady 
Alyce will marry. This is promoted 
by Keggs, but Albert is determined 
to have the winning ticket. There is 
a general mix-up as to who’s who in 


Astaire, Burns and Allen in the “Crazy 
House.” 


the running, and Astaire is almost 
nosed out in the final lap of the race. 

There seems to be no place safe 
from Astaire’s dancing feet. In this 
one he uses street corners, rock gar- 
dens, and a village fair as stepping 
stones, and winds up with a brand 
new drum dance, giving the rat-a- 
tat-tat with his toes. In the hilarious 
scenes at the village fair he is aided 
and abetted by Burns and Allen, who 
step into added glory as Astaire’s 
new dancing partners. 


FIRST LADY (Warner Bros. Directed by 
Stanley Logan. From the play by 
George S. Kaufman and Katharine 
Dayton.) 


Nobody knows exactly what goes 
on behind the scenes in Washington, 
but Katharine Dayton made an 
amusing guess when she wrote a 
series of magazine articles on the 
subject of society and politics some 
time ago. These frothy bits of social 
and political by-play were whipped 
into a play by George S. Kaufman 
and Miss Dayton, and last year the 
first First Lady came to Broadway 
with Jane Cowl in the leading role. 
The movie version has retained most 
of the play’s clever dialogue. Perhaps 
too much of it, for the cinema is best 
suited to shifts of scene and action 
rather than to lengthy conversations. 

Lucy Wayne (Kay Francis) is the 
wife of the Secretary of State and one 
of Washington’s most charming hos- 
tesses. She is also an astute politician, 
working under cover of her charm 
for her husband’s nomination as 
president. Her main opposition is 
Irene Hibbard (Verree Teasdale), 
wife of Supreme Court Justice Carter 
Hibbard (Walter Connelly). These 
two females smile sweetly over the 
teacups, while pulling their punches 
with poisoned words. Theirs is a 
firstclass bout for the title of First 
Lady. And Lucy wins by a K. O. 

If Kay Francis finds the pace a 
little too much for her, others in the 
cast make up for her slow-footed- 
ness. Walter Connelly, as the Su- 
preme Court Justice whose regular 
after-dinner relaxation is to take 
soda tablets and the radio’s Whoops 
Family all in one wheeze, is master 
of every comedy line in his part. 
Verree Teasdale, as the overly-ambi- 
tious Mrs. Hibbard, is as pretty a 
two-faced cat as could be found. And 
Louise Fazenda, as Lavinia Mae 
Creevy, president of the Peace, Puri- 
ty and Patriotism League, makes her 
meddlesome most of every situation. 
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JACK LONDON 


There was a time when Jack Lon- 
don’s name and writings—especially 
the latter—were better known outside 
his own country than they were here. 
Even now I would not be surprised 
to find that his stories have a larger 
public, spread over a far greater ter- 
ritory, than any other American writer. 

This came partly, of course, from the 
fact that he wrote at a time when the 
literature of Europe tended to become 
far too “civilized”—that is, novels pre- 
sented men and women almost entire- 
ly as parts of a social group, acting 
largely as the group required, and 
often giving, to a restless and eager 
young mind, the impression of acting 
like puppets controlled by fate. 

For such a world—where illiteracy 
was beginning to give way before edu- 
cation—new readers seized upon the 
stories of this San Francisco youth as 
the sign that somewhere in the world 
it was possible for a strong will and 
elemental human forces to work their 
way in spite of everything. Jack Lon- 
don’s own life confirmed that belief. 
He was a “self-made man,” and he had 
“made” himself against every destruc- 
tive force of today: against poverty 
and a dangerous inheritance, against 
lack of education and special training 
—the list of the jobs he tried one after 


another is impressive. This genius of 
his, elemental, rough, passionate, drove 
its way into literature, and the heroes 
of his stories, men of power and will 
and tremendous muscle, became the 
dream-heroes of pale desk-slaves the 
world over. 

I still think The Call of the Wild the 
best book of his for a beginning. The 
very title is a sort of symbol of his 
work. The hero may be a dog—and 
this is one of the great dog stories of 
literature—but the men who live and 
work along with him in the gold-rush 
days of the Klondike have the call of 
the wild in their blood too. The story 
is brutal because there were brutal 
elements in the life of that time, but 
it is also inspiring, because its vivid 
pages send out a challenge to the hu- 
man spirit to meet the desperate de- 
mands of life as grandly as Buck, ac- 
cepting on behalf of his master the 
reckless bet that he can pull a thou- 
sand-pound sledge load, magnificently 
exerts the sudden strength of ten dogs, 
and wins. 

The story first came out in 1903. If 
you will look back through your lit- 
erature books and see what other 
books came out then, you may see that 


it had little competition in its own_ 


field. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Round Table 


On Golf 


One of the most popular sports which 
the public of today demands is golf. 
But what is golf? 

Golf is a form of work made expen- 
sive enough for a man to enjoy it. It is 
physical and mental exertion made at- 
tractive by the fact that you have to 
dress for it in a $200,000 club house. 
This sport is what letter - carrying, 
ditch - digging, and carpet - beating 
would be if those three tasks had to be 
performed on the same hot afternoon 
in short pants and colored socks by 
gouty-looking gentlemen who require 
a different implement for every mood. 
Golf is the simplest looking game in 
the world when you decide to take it 
up and the toughest looking after 
you’ve been at it ten or twelve years. 
It is probably the only known game 
aman can play as long as a quarter of 
a century and then find it was too diffi- 
cult for him in the first place. 


The game is played on carefully se- 
lected grass with little white balls and 
as many clubs as the player can afford. 
These balls cost from $.75 to $2.50 each. 
It is possible to support a family of ten 
people (all adults) for five months on 
the money represented by the balls 
lost by some golfers in a single after- 


noon. 
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A golf course has 18 holes, 17 of 
which are unnecessary and put in to 
make the game harder. A “green” is 
a small parcel of grass costing about 
$1.98 a blade, and usually located be- 
tween a brook and a couple of apple 
trees or a lot of unfinished excavation. 


The idea is to get the golf ball from 
a given point into each of the 18 cups 
in the fewest strokes and the greatest 
number of words. The ball must not 
be thrown, pushed, or carried. It must 
be propelled by about $200.00 worth 
of curious looking implements espe- 
cially designed to provoke the owner. 
Each implement has a specific purpose. 
Ultimately some golfers get to know 
what that purpose it. They are excep- 
tions. 


After each hole has been completed, 
the golfer counts his strokes. Then he 
subtracts six and says, “Made that in 
five. That’s one above par. Shall we 
play for 50 cents on the next hole, too, 
Ed?” 

After the final or 18th hole the golf- 
er adds up his score and stops when 
he reaches 87. Then he takes a swim, 
sings Sweet Adeline with six or seven 
other liars, and calls it the end of a 
perfect day. 

Scott Dukes, 16 

Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Teacher, Miss Florence Guild 
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NOBEL PRIZEMAN 


The Nobel Prize for literature hag 
been awarded to the French writer, 
Roger Martin du Gard. Little is known 
in this country about M. du Gard ex- 
cept that he has published a monv- 
mental work, Les Thibault, complete 
in eight parts and to be published in 
ten volumes. There are two more to 
come. The New Republic (Nov. 24) 
commends the award, saying that dy 
Gard, who “belongs to the great tra- 
dition of social realism that runs from 
Balzac through Zola,” deserves the 
prize as much as any man in France. 
Roger Martin du Gard was born in 
Paris in 1881, began his literary career 
in 1908, published a novel in 19]3 
based on the Dreyfus-Zola case, 
served through the war in the motor- 
transport service at the front. He 
started work on Les Thibault (a family 
history) in 1922. 


RADIO HANDBOOK 


We have taken great interest, dur- 
ing the past few weeks, in observing 
the industry with which the occupant 
of the office next to ours was getting 
out a piece of work. It’s out now, in 
the form of a Handbook for Amateur 
Broadcasts (Scholastic Publishing Co.) 
and the author, Pauline Gibson, can 
be proud of the job. Here are the things 
you should know about starting a ra- 
dio guild in your school or in any other 
similarly interested group. It takes you 
through the mysteries of script writ- 
ing, sound effects, explains the pitfalls 
that lurk in getting the right kind of 
music on the air, tells you how to pro- 


duce a broadcast, etc., etc. The hand- ' 


book is well and chattily written, with 
lots of illustrations and _ will prove 
invaluable to amateur radio groups. 
Foreword by William D. Boutwell, 
Director Educational Radio, United 
States Office of Education. For prices 
and orders, address Scholastic, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


The last time we reprinted one of 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s stories in 
Scholastic we received so many letters 
demanding more of him that we are 
glad to announce that there will be 
one soon, taken from his new book 
Thirteen O’Clock (Farrar and Rine- 
hart). Meanwhile, as a sample, read 
his story in the December Atlantic— 
“A Tooth for Paul Revere.” 

Mr. Robert Moses is the New York 
Park Commissioner who has made 
parks, swimming pools and play- 
grounds bloom where only swamps, 
muck, railroad tracks, or discouraged 
vegetation existed before. Read about 
the miracles this modern Moses has 
performed in “Robert Moses and His 
Parks” by Hubert Herring in the De- 
cember Harpers. 
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Working on the Railroads 


Choo-Choo Trains and the 


ROM 1929 to 1936, calculates 
fie London Financial News, 

American railroads should 
have spent $2,200,000,000 to replace 
worn out cars and engines, but they 
didn’t spend it. During the depres- 
sion, most of them were too anxious 
to keep up the interest payments on 
their bonds to keep their rolling 
stock up to par so that today about 
four-fifths of the freight cars are 
older than they should be, and a third 
of the 45,000 locomotives on the Class 
Iroads were built more than twenty- 
five years ago. (What ever became 
of those good old 1912 Buicks?) 

Some New York state savings 
banks have recently suggested that 
they are willing to accept common 
stock bearing no interest in exchange 
for their bonds, in order to free some 
of the railroad income to make the 
necessary replacements. And if this 
happens, the roads may be taking 
one-fourth of the production of the 
steel mills, instead of one-tenth; the 
Help Wanted signs will reappear; 
and neon lights will glow again on 
Main Street. 

In his article on this subject in 
The Nation, November 20th, Eliot 
Janeway estimates that new equip- 
ment will reduce operating costs of 
the roads so far as to restore them to 


a state of financial health that they - 


haven’t enjoyed since the War. 

All of this is pertinent to the 
Hughes article (8) which tells you a 
good bit about what sort of equip- 
ment the railroads are buying these 
days. Aside from speed, which is 
what the public thinks about, there is 
the matter of economy, which is what 
the railroader thinks about. The head 
of General Motors’ Diesel subsidiary 
recently stated that the use of 3,000 
Diesels on switching service would 
save the railroads $52,000,000 a year, 
which is the approximate cost of 600 
Diesels. 

On the basis of the Hughes figures, 
the World Almanac, and the Jane- 
way article, your pupils may wish to 
estimate: 

How many cars and locomotives may 
be bought with $2,200,000,000? 

How long will it take to convert all 
of the rolling stock of the roads into 
modern light-weight cars and locomo- 
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tives, if 10c of every dollar of railroad 
income is spent on replacement? 

How do the bonds of the railroads 
(total indebtedness: 20 billions) com- 
pare as investments with the bonds of 
the U. S. Government (debt: 37 bil- 
lions) for security and for income? 

Why the debt of the American roads, 
which have borrowed 62% of their 
money on bonds, is more burdensome 
than the debt of the English roads, 
which have issued bonds for only 28% 
of their borrowings. (Some pupils may 
wish to review the characteristics of 
the various types of securities in con- 
nection with this question.) 

Whether it will be worth while for 
the U. S. Government to place all the 
railroads under public ownership, pay- 
ing the present owners 1900 cents on the 
dollar for the bonds? 


CAESARISM 


An historical novel which fills in 
the gaps of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar (6) in a manner that tightens 
the parallel between ancient and 
modern Rome is Freedom, Farewell! 
by Phyllis Bentley. For youngsters 
who are interested in this method of 
studying Shakespeare, this will be 
valuable supplementary reading, 
along with It Can’t Happen Here by 
Sinclair Lewis and other books which 
describe the present political com- 
plexion of Europe. 


FARM DRILL 


There is a catechism on pages 
eleven and twelve dealing with as- 
pects of the farm problem. These 
questions provide a ready-made re- 
view lesson for the class which is con- 
cerned with the farmer’s lot. If the 
answers which the youngsters vol- 
unteer to this quiz turn out to be 
verbatim reproductions of the text in 
the magazine, of course the lesson 
will not mean much. At least the in- 
dication will be that the bright ones 
have performed a memory feat with- 
out grasping the essential points in 
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the farm argument. Youngsters 
should be able to rephrase each of 
these answers in their own words if 
they hope to pretend to a working 
knowledge of farm economics. 


GUIDANCE 

Youngsters who do not rely en- 
tirely upon their parents or their 
teachers or their astrologer to ar- 
range their future will be justified 
in asking the school library to stock 
the books about vocations which are 
mentioned on 24-E. Most of them of- 
fer expert assistance to the teacher 
who is charged with helping young 
people to plan an orderly life in a 
chaotic society. 


PROPAGANDA 


To implement Dr. Rugg’s sugges- 
tions (27-S) about checking up on 
the source of news, it may save the 
youngsters some library work, which 
they probably wouldn’t do anyway, 
to explain who controls some of the 
major news services. For example: 

United Press (UP) is owned by the 
Scripps-Howard chain, which under 
the lamented Scripps had a tradition 
of fighting in the public interest but 
which under the unlamented Howard 
is becoming in the opinion of many 
critics, increasingly more concerned 
with revenue than with principles. 

Associated Press (AP) is a coopera- 
tive association of most American pub- 
lishers. Its labor record and its censor- 
ship or handling of news have been 
pointed to by many observers as evi- 
dences that it is markedly less liberal 
than UP. (See George Seldes’ Freedom 
of the Press.) 

International News Service (INS) 
and Universal are both the property of 
William Randolph Hearst, whose main 
economic interests are not newspapers 
but the Homestake gold mine at Lead, 
S. D., richest in the world, Peruvian 
copper, Mexican oil, and California and 
New York real estate. His news policies 
have followed an erratic and unreli- 
able curve. In recent years they have 
shown marked favor to Italy and Ger- 
many. In 1919 they were friendly to 
Russia but they are now quite hostile. 
They have always opposed Japan, and 
supported armament, possibly because 
of the Hearst real estate and copper in- 
terests respectively. 

Reuters is a German agency, gov- 
ernment controlled. 

Tass is a Soviet agency, government 
owned, 
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North American Newspaper Alliance 
(NANA) is supported by the conserva- 
tive Chicago Daily News but it has 
probably the best foreign correspon- 
dence of any agency in the business, 
although both The New York Times 
(Dem.) and The New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) have their own corre- 
spondents who compare favorably with 
NANA. It is sometimes charged that 
the Times correspondents have a 
tendency to adapt their facts to the 
wishes of the government of the coun- 
try in which they are serving, with the 
exception of Germany. 

Federated Press (FP) principally 
serves labor papers. It lacks the trained 
reporters or the news-gathering facili- 
ties of other agencies. 

Havas is a French agency. The 
French are cheerfully candid about 
having their news written according 
to the wishes of the highest bidder. It 
is the custom there. 

The Japanese agencies rarely print 


While they are on the subject of 
folk music and folk literature, the 
class may wish to enlarge the table 
of train talk (10). Terms which may 
come easily to mind include: 


redcap tank-town 
caboose pullman 
riding the rods coach 
riding the blinds jim crow 


NEWS QUIZ 

Let the pupils complete the fol- 
lowing sentences by checking the 
correct tag. 

British foreign policy has been based 
upon (A) uncompromising military 
defense of democratic countries, (B) 
the desire to protect British property 
and trade without resorting to force, 
(C) open admiration for fascism. (B) 
(13-S) 

Oil properties in the Pozarica district 
of Mexico were recently (A) leased to 
a British firm on a royalty basis, (B) 


anything that is not acceptable to “nese of a disastrous fire, (C) con- 


Emperor, the army, or the Mitsui 
Mitsubishi families. be 

Illuminating analyses of the 
ownership of the press in the United 
States is contained in America’s 60 
Families by Ferdinand Lundberg, re- 
viewed on 4-T in this issue. He tends 
to minimize the influences of the 
reader upon the character of the 
news, but he avoids the common 
error of exaggerating the influence 
which advertisers have upon straight 
news policy. 


RAILROAD MUSIC 

If the Lomax article (17-E) suc- 
ceeds in stirring up interest in folk 
music, youngsters may care to bring 
up some of the familiar songs which 
grew up around the railroads. I’ve 
Been Workin’ on the Railroad and 
Casey Jones are familiar examples 
of these tunes. There is another rail- 
road song which was popular around 
1914, about The Five Fifteen, but this 
was composed to order and is not 
strictly a folk song. One version of 
Comin’ Round the Mountain is also 
related to the iron horse. 
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'"fiscated from British owners by the 


Mexican government. (A) (13-S) 

The policies of President Cardenas 
of Mexico are founded in (A) exploi- 
tation of Mexican resources by foreign 
investors, (B) the maintenance of 
peonage, (C) social ownership of in- 
dustry and the distribution of land 
ownership among all the farmers. (C) 
(13-S) 

Because the Mexican government 
recently nationalized 350,000 acres of 
oil land controlled by Standard Oil of 
California, (A) there was a complete 
breakdown of the Mexican oil indus- 
try, (B) the United States threatened 
to send troops into Mexico to recover 
the property, (C) Standard Oil is 
awaiting the effect of an appeal to the 
Mexican courts while it considers in- 
voking the aid of the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. (C) (13-S) 

President Roosevelt recently re- 
ceived promises of large programs for 
constructing power plants from two 
leaders of the privately owned utili- 
ties companies: (A) Floyd L. Carlisle 
and Wendell L. Willkie, (B) George 
Norris and Judge Allen, (C) James 
Fly and Newton D. Baker. (A) (15-S) 

For the purpose of reviving busi- 
ness, Congress, the President, busi- 
ness men, and labor leaders are gen- 
erally agreed upon the desirability of 
(A) reducing taxes on large incomes, 
(B) large-scale construction of hous- 
ing, (C) prohibiting all strikes for two 
years. (B) (15-S) 

The U.A.W.A. stands for (A) the 
Union of American Women’s Associa- 
tions, (B) Universal Alliance for World 
Autonomy, (C) United Automobile 
Workers of America. (C) (16-S) 

Wildcat strikes in the General Mo- 
tors plants have been attributed prin- 
cipally to (A) the lack of machinery 
for the swift settlement of grievances, 
(B) the dispute between the CIO and 
the AFL, (C) the failure to win the 
strike in Little Steel. (A) (16-S) 


Les Cagoulards is the name of (A) 
a section of the international volun- 


teers who are fighting on behalf of the 
Spanish government, (B) a secret or- 
der of fascists who are reported to 
have planned a military uprising, in 
cooperation with Italy and Germany, 
to establish a dictatorship in France, 
(C) a group of diplomats who success- 
fully opposed economic action against 
Japan by the countries represented at 
the Brussels conference. (B) (14-S) 

Virginio Gayda is (A) conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, (B) Mussolini’s mouthpiece, (C) 
author of the change in the 1938 bas- 
ketball rules. (B) 

Any list of prominent women jurists 
today is bound to include the name of 
(A) Florence E. Allen, (B) Camille 
Chautemps, (C) Mrs. John D. Big. 
gers. (A) 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is charged with the job of (A) 
regulating the railroads, (B) control- 
ling radio, telegraph, telephone, (C) 
developing television. (B) 

Before it was assigned to investigate 
the high cost of living, the Federal 
Trade Commission released studies 
which showed that an undue propor- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar, spent for 
food, was taken by (A) the farmer, 
(B) the large scale processor and dis- 
tributor, (C) the retail grocer and 
butcher. (B) (16-S) 


PRONUNCIATION 


One of the problems of reading 
“Julius Caesar” or almost any play 
aloud is the uncertainty which many 
pupils feel about pronouncing quite 
common words. 

For most of them, the pronuncia- 
tion marks that appear in their read- 
ing books are abandoned altogether 
too early. 

Writing to The New York Times 
last summer, Elisha Flagg com- 
plained that even broadcasting an- 
nouncers—for all their reputed at- 
tention to diction—commonly mis- 
pronounce the words below. The 
usual spelling appears first, the usual 
pronunciation second, and the COR- 
RECT pronunciation LAST. 


débris: der-BREE: DAY-bree. 


economic: ECK-o-nom-ik: EEK-0- 
nom-ik. 

era: ERR-a: EE-ra. 

primarily: pry-MARE-illy: PRIME- 
airily. 
practically: PRAK-ti-cly: PRAK-t- 
cally. 

tribunal: TRIBE-you-nal:  tri-BY- 
OON-al. 

bureaucracy: bu-ROCK-rasy: bu 
ROW-crasy. 

desuetude: dess-SUE-e-tude: DESS- 
sweat-tood. 


piano: pi-YAW-no: pi-YAN-o. 

suburbs: SUE-burbs: SUB-urbs. 

mélée: MEE-lee: mel-LAY. 

attaché: at-tah-SHAY: at-TACH-ay. 

contumely: con-TOOM-ly: con-to0 
MAY-ly. 

epitome: epp-it-TOME: ec-PIT-o-me. 
Try these on your pupils. 
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AFTER HOURS 


The champion traveler among our 
traveling representatives is Everett 
Stroud. He zips about the territory 
west of the Mississippi and since 1935 
he has covered a total distance which 
is more than three times around the 
world. 

The Strouds moved from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., shortly after the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, to a farm near Fish- 
ing Creek in Kentucky, for a spell 
of seventy years. Then Everett 
Stroud’s father switched from hill 
plowing to flat plowing on the plains 
of Kansas. Kansas was as dry then 
as it is today, however, so Everett 
had his first schooling from a hill 
country teacher on the Gasconade 
River in Southern Missouri, near the 
new great artificial Lake of the 
Ozarks. ; 

Pretty soon, Bryan was running 
for President and the Strouds were 
back in Kentucky, in Casey County. 
There was a subscription school in 
the county seat then which prepared 
candidates for the spring teachers’ 
examinations. In his seventeenth 
year, young Everett won his first suit 
of store clothes, a teaching certificate, 
and a school. He was paid $25 a month 
for a five month term, July to De- 
cember. The rest of the time he went 
to school or worked on a farm at 50 
cents a day. 

Four years later he taught in Texas 
for $50 a month, and in Oklahoma, 
where he was assisted in the school 
by a Choctaw Indian. 

He was 24 in 1907 when he entered 
Transylvania University. In less than 
a year he decided that the school’s 
fundamentalist doctrines did not 
suit him and he followed his father 
back to Kansas, where he worked for 
the Arthur Capper publications. 
Then he married a high school 
teacher of English and for the next 
seventeen years served as teacher, 
Principal, and superintendent in 
Kansas schools. His salary gradually 
increased from $85 a month to $222.- 
22 and 2/9c. In this time, he received 
a well-earned college degree and 
raised a fine pair of youngsters. 

He was fifty years old when he be- 
gan a new work as our circulation 
Tepresentative and he has made the 

best record of them all in building 
Up circulation. 

His theory is that circulation de- 
Pends upon the crops, and he follows 
the weather as closely as any farmer. 
His circulation reports are making 
agricultural experts of the office help. 
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Ts American School of the 
Air, broadcast over CBS from 
half past two to three o’clock 
every school day, will present Carl 


Carmer on American Folk Lore on 
Tuesday, the fourteenth. 


Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, who has 
been there, will tell the New Hori- 
zons audience of CBS about Pitcairn 
Island, where the Bounty mutineers 
founded a miniature nation, at 6:15 
Monday, the twentieth. 

Another CBS program which is 
popular just before bedtime, 10:30 
each Monday, is the “Brave New 
World” series about South America, 
which is produced with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The Panama Congress of 1826, plan- 
ning an American League of Nations, 
is the incident which is dramatized 
on Monday, the thirteenth. 


A color film about the dye indus- 
try, the first color film in 16 mm. to 
use sound, is distributed by the Calco 
Chemical Company of Boundbrook, 
N. J. Inquiries may be directed to the 
Motion Picture Laboratories of the 


Sight and Sound 


organization. Running time is 44 
minutes. Calco has developed the 
trick of reproducing color films from 
each other, without losing any of the 
detail or intensity. 


Of wonderful appeal to youngsters 
is a film, sponsored by the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation and the High- 
way Education Board, which com- 
bines ordinary traffic scenes with 
animated cartoons in which the au- 
tomobiles talk and weep like human 
beings. Another scene shows a child 
running headlong into the path of a 
speeding car when the action stops 
and she is told to go back to the curb 
and try again. Then the action is re- 
versed and the child is next shown 
looking carefully for traffic in both 
directions and waiting for the traffic 
lights to change. It is distributed by 
Films of Commerce, 21 West 46th St., 
New York. 


Over 20% of the films reviewed by 
the Motion Picture Division of New 
York State Education Department in 
the last fiscal year were made in for- 
eign countries, including Egypt, 
Arabia, and Mongolia. 
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“This is a major service to those who 
are using visual educational methods in 
their work.” Science News Letter. 
“The schools owe a debt of gratitude to 
The H. W. Wilson Company for this 
excellent catalog.” Loyola Educational 
Digest. 

“I would certainly recommend it. 


L. R. Gates in Public Health Review. 


” 


950 University Avenue 





Nation-Wide Verdict! 


EDUCATIONAL 
Film CATALOG 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid to 
the selection of the latest and best films for use with all 
courses of study. It lists currently obtainable films from 
all sources by subjects and describes, evaluates and grades 
them. Full information is given concerning producers, dis- 
tributors, terms and all necessary technical details. Quar- 
terly supplements keep the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
CATALOG always up to date. The subscription price 
of $4 includes supplement service for 1937 and 1938. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY  4- 


“The Educational Film Catalog is un- 
doubtedly helpful for visual educational 
directors.” Library Quarterly. 

“School superintendents will find this 
volume an invaluable aid in the wise 
selection of instructional films.’ School 
Life. 

“A valuable and practical publication.” 
Library Association Record. 


New York City 
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Off the Press 


Lundberg, Ferdinand. America’s 
Sixty Families. New York. Van- 
guard. 1937. $3.75. 


In old-fashioned schools, of the 
sort which still issue report cards, it 
is customary for the report cards to 
be emblazoned with a motto. A fa- 
vorite motto is “Knowledge is 
Power.” Youngsters are saturated 
with this idea, from the day they are 
assigned a seat in the first grade to 
the hour when they are handed a 
diploma. Then they go out looking 
for a chance to do the work of the 
world and they learn another motto: 
“Money is Power.” 

Lundberg’s book is a scholarly, 
dramatic, and indignant documenta- 
tion of the power of money in the 
United States, and the evils of its 
concentration in a few hands. His- 
torians may sniff at its tendency to 
exaggerate this power and to color 
the motives of its possessors; they 
may feel that some details are point- 
less and others out of balance: but 
they can not dismiss the central con- 
tention that America is dominated 
by private wealth and that the con- 
centration of this wealth is as dan- 
gerous to the few mighty families as 
to the rest of us. 

To demolish Lundberg’s position, 
one reviewer, R. L. Duffus, has de- 
clared that after all the people have 
the legal power to tax this concen- 
tration of wealth out of existence. 
That the people have not done so 
would seem to be a perfect proof 
that money rules. 

And the rule of the two per cent 
who own three-fifths of the national 
wealth can not be curbed, says the 
author, by a public that is not alert 
to its own political and economic in- 
terests. 


Gibson, Pauline. Handbook for Ama- 
teur Broadcasters. Pittsburgh. Scho- 
lastic. 1937. 


The author is qualified to do this 
work by several years of writing and 
producing plays for amateurs of the 
air waves. She helped to organize 
the Scholastic Radio Guild. Last year 
she was a major prize winner in a 
competition which NBC sponsored 
for radio programs for children. 

The handbook, which is attrac- 
tively designed and illustrated, takes 
up the business of organizing a radio 
guild, preparing or buying scripts, 
sound effects, music, the use of local 
broadcasting facilities, the means of 
broadcasting within the school, and 
production. Every suggestion is con- 
crete. The details are particular and 
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specific. The problems and the meth- 
ods of handling them are practical. 
Amateur broadcasters will find it in- 
valuable. 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. An Intellectual 
and Cultural History of the West- 
ern World. New York. Cordon. 
$4.00. 1215 pp. 

At the beginning of the conclud- 
ing chapter, on page 1196, the Rever- 
end Dr. Harold C. Phillips is quoted 
as saying that the present age is 
“strong on origins and weak on the 
destinies of things.” Six pages 
earlier, there is a saying of Lenin: 
“Only with the exact knowledge of 
the culture that was created by the 
entire development of humanity, 
only by the assimilation of it is it 
possible to build the proletarian cul- 
ture.” Substitute “democratic” for 
“proletarian” and in these two state- 
ments you have a review of the 
Barnes book. 

This work was designed to enable 
college freshmen and sophomores 
to discover what men of other ages 
have thought and done as an aid to 
understanding the ideas of today. It 
offers a prodigious amount of glit- 
tering information and lucid expo- 
sition. 

The writings, the art and architec- 
ture, the laws and customs, which it 
catalogs, seem to be the foam thrown 
to the surface of a turbulent river. 
The reader gazing at this surface is 
attentive for a clue to the current, 
the channel, and the direction of the 
stream. Perhaps much of this 
scholarship can have no possible 
meaning or value for many college 
freshmen. As many more will find 
that in this stream the fishing is good. 


Brawley, Benjamin. Negro Builders 
and Heroes. Chapel Hill. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1937. 
$2.50. 


Although the achievements of Ne- 
groes in the United States, in the 
face of oppression and discrimina- 
tion, make an inspiring record, Pro- 
fessor Brawley is not to be congratu- 
lated for his unbalanced treatment 
of that record. It is almost incredible 
that he allows George W. Carver no 
more than a paragraph, in view of 
his character as well as his scientific 
achievement. This imbalance may be 
the result of employing a literary 
training in what is mainly a sociolog- 
ical and historical field. As a literary 
work, the book surely justifies fair 
play for those who “ask no favors 
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From Rediscovering the Adolescent 
Activities of Adolescents 


because they are Negroes, but only 
justice because they are men.” 


Dimock, Hedley S. Rediscovering the 
Adolescent. New York. Association 
Press. 1937. $2.75. 


Two hundred boys of Kenosha and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, representing 
a broad range of types, were tested, 
examined, interviewed, watched, and 
studied for a period of four years by 
eleven Y.M.C.A. secretaries. They 
accumulated factual data about 
pubescence, motor coordination, 
moral and religious ideas and atti- 
tudes, common and popular play in- 
terests and activities, the major 
changes from the pre-pubescent era, 
the major changes in habits within 
the adolescent period, the basis of 
adolescent friendships or popularity, 
parental.relations, sources of malad- 
justment, and group characteristics. 
The findings show that many of the 
common assumptions of educators 
about adolescence will have to be 
adjusted. 

The surprise in this report is that 
it is so well written. The author tells 
not about charts but about boys. 

e 
U. S Dept. of Commerce. How to Stop 

Farm Accidents and How to Stop 

Home Accidents. Washington. Gov 

ernment Printing Office. 

Secretary Daniel Roper’s undel- 
lings, who submitted these two pall: 
phlets for review, neglected to obey 
the customary publisher’s practiced 
mentioning the year of publicationo 
the price, but the 24 pages of advice 
with illustrations should be welcomé 
to teachers who are looking for it 
expensive elementary material fo 
safety instructions. 
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foebry Corner 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


JAMES RORTY 


AMES RORTY took his off his 
coat in 1913, and with his eyes 
on the clock, wrote forty adver- 

tisements in three days, commend- 
ing some agricultural machinery 
about which he knew nothing what- 
ever. He was a young man of twenty- 
three in New York City. He had re- 
ceived a B.A. degree at New York 
University. During school vacations 
he had worked on a newspaper in his 
home town, Middletown, N. Y., and 
on the Boston Journal. His funds 
were low, and, learning that “life is 
real and landladies are earnest,” he 
was glad to write advertisements for 
a salary of $60 a month. At lunch 
hour he went to the Aquarium to 
watch the sea-lion blow water on the 
people crowding around the tank. 

Rorty was already a reformer, as 
his many Magazine and newspaper 
articles discussing the plight of the 
unemployed, or what movies do to 
our children demonstrate. He didn’t 
like the business of advertising a 
patent medicine as a cure for every- 
thing from tuberculosis to athlete’s 
foot. But history changed all that 
when he enlisted as a buck private 
in the World War. One year after the 
Armistice, still mildly shell-shocked, 
Rorty went to California, where he 
fell in love with orange orchards and 
sunlight, and wrote poetry. His first 
book, What Michael Said to the Cen- 
sus Taker, appeared in 1924. 

Three years later, after Rorty had 
returned to the East, his book of 
poems, Children of the Sun, came 
out, receiving a more than ordinary 
amount of praise from intelligent 
critics. Some of the poems are sat- 
ires; one, in particular, makes de- 
lightful fun of the ‘‘boost-our-state” 
utterances scattered around by busi- 
ness men’s organizations. (Rorty 
himself, years ago, wrote an adver- 
tising pamphlet, California, Where 
Life Is Better.) Other poems, in the 
more common poetic tradition, deal 
with moods evoked by changing sea- 
son, familiar landscape, or people in 
the streets. Among these is “Muriel 
Among the Red Woods,” which, with 
light sarcasm, contrasts the silliness 
of a sight-seeing girl with the dig- 
nity of great ancient trees. 

During the past ten years, Mr. 

rty has not brought out a new 
k of poems, but his verse appears 

occasionally here and there in such 
Magazines as The American Mercury. 
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Last year he published an unusual 
book of essays intended to give the 
“ ‘feel’ of the country as a whole; to 
exhibit not so much the statistics as 
the people.” Utilizing his varied ex- 
periences as newspaper reporter, city 
editor, advertising copy writer, pub- 
licity director, and free-lance writer 
for newspapers and magazines, he 
talked with hitchhikers, strikers, 
down - and - outers, college boys, 
farmers, and members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, while on a seven 
months’ automobile trip across the 
continent and back, covering 15,000 
miles, assembling impressions for the 
book, Where Life Is Better. He says 
he chose that title because all the 
people he met, no matter how hun- 
gry and defeated, thought that just 
over some horizon of space or time, 
life would be better. 

“Life is better’ now for James 
Rorty in Easton, Connecticut, where 
he lives on Crowe Hill, tries to make 
a garden every spring, and goes pok- 
ing through the underbrush of his 
wood lot, looking for ladies-slippers. 


Muriel Among the Red Woods 


“How can they be so still?” 

She marvelled prettily, and from her 
ears 

She shook the rings that jingled till 

It seemed the redwoods might for once 
relent 

And break their silence of a thousand 
years. 


But no—the trees were all intent 

On standing straight and growing high 
And looking steadfast at the sky. 
“How can they be so still,” she said, 
And fluttered onward; for the trees 
Did not reply. 


Almost any state which has farm- 
ers, rivers, and snow in winter could 
be the setting for the following three 
poems. “The River’ suggests some 
ingredients for peacefulness. “Rainy 
Night” takes us through an atmos- 
phere of strangeness into one of safe- 
ness among familiar things. “Jas- 
per: Late Autumn” marks the signs 
of approaching winter. 


The River 


Given a broad-flowing river, a calm 
and lordly river, 

Peace may be made with a green bank 
sloping, a red cow drinking, 

Trees, and white houses, the ripe corn 
shedding 

Pollen for bees to go bearing and shar- 
ing 

Up the warm valleys. 















JAMES RORTY 


Peace may be made, and happy songs 
for singing 

Under the blue sky, softly, quietly 
singing 

Beside the broad river. 


Rainy Night 


Strange things happen at night 

In the rain. 

It was black 

When I walked home: there were 

No watchmen in the sky: the lamps 

Of the fireflies smouldered and went 
out. 

The streaming fingers of the rain 

Stroked, stroked, stroked the suffering 
grass; 

The bulbous shapes 

Of trees sprang up to threaten me: 
but I was caught 

As in a web of rain, and could not cry. 

I blundered on: the burly, hooded 
forms 

Of gray ghosts going home 

Shouldered me, and I was glad to hear 
my brook 

Chuckle beneath the bridge, and see 

My kitchen lantern shining out at last. 


Jasper: Late Autumn 


The teeth of the beaver have marked 
for his own 

Three poplars by the river; soon they’ll 
lie 

Stored in green water, six feet under. 
Dark 

And shrunken are the lakes, the geese 
have gone... 

What sad expectancy is this that turns 

The shadowed faces of the peaks 

Northward at evening? Say, 

What boreal wonders blaze and flow 

Beyond our sight?... 

Not now, but soon 

The streams will stiffen and be still, 
and soon 

Under gray skies the snow 

Will triumph softly. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Children of the Sun, by James Rorty, 
by permission of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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You Have SEEN THEIR FACES. 
By Erskine Caldwell and 
Margaret Bourke-White. 
Viking Press. $5.00. 

T would be almost impossible, I 

suppose, to say who first thought 
of using the camera to mold public 
opinion, but artists are using it for 
that purpose today, and with tremen- 
dous effect. Perhaps the pioneer was 
old Mathew B. Brady, who carted 
around his clumsy picture-box in the 
train of the Union armies and took 
those incredible scenes of bloated and 
several-days-dead soldiers lying on 
the fields of Antietam and Spottsyl- 
vania Court House. 

Nowadays the basic medium has 
long been familiar, and what we may 
expect is increasing perfection in the 
technique. How nearly perfect that 
technique has already become is 
strikingly demonstrated in a book 
called You Have Seen Their Faces. 
Here, in Margaret Bourke-White’s 
full-page photographs illustrating a 
text by Erskine Caldwell, is as arrest- 
ing a statement of the plight of the 
Southern tenant farmer as we have 
ever had. Yes, of course—it is a one- 
sided statement, with little or noth- 
ing about the pretty aspects of.life in 
the South. But that is not the point; 
Miss Bourke-White and Mr. Cald- 
well were not after a fine imparti- 
ality. 

They wanted to present a case, and 
that they have done with great effect. 
The pictures produce such an effect, 
indeed, that it is no exaggeration to 
say that the text serves principally 
to illustrate them. Mr. Caldwell’s in- 
formed remarks and comments, to- 
gether with the interspersed mono- 
logues presumably from the lips of 
actual tenants and share-croppers, 
are eclipsed by the wordless elo- 
quence of the photographer’s lens. 


Samples 


A flimsy shack, one entire wall of it 
missing. Inside, an iron bed, a split 
pasteboard box labeled “Swift,” and a 
slatternly woman stirring something 
on a wood-stove. The husband grins as 
he looks at the camera: “I spent ten 
months catching planks drifting down 
the river to build this house, and then 
the flood came along and washed the 
side of it off. Doggone if I don’t like it 
better the way it is now.” 

Two very old women, placid enough, 
sitting on split-bottom chairs before a 
log cabin, the grain marks in the old 
chestnut timbers, and even the axe- 
marks showing very clear. 

A sturdy farm wife, her rough hands 
resting on the handle of a plow, her 
handsome éyes staring off into the 
distance. “We manage to get along.” 

There are seventy-five of Miss 
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Sampling the Book Critics 


Excerpts from Reviews of 
New Books taken from 
Leading Literary Journals 


Bourke-White’s pictures all told, and 
it is hard to believe that any one can 
study them and the accompanying 
text without a sense of something 
like grim determination. 
Excerpt from review by 
Ralph Thompson, “Books of 
the Times,” New York Times. 
(Editor’s note: Modern Age, Inc. has 
just announced a 75 cent edition of 
You Have Seen Their Faces, to be pub- 
lished soon.) 


INSIDE Europe. 1938 Edition. 
By John Gunther. Harper’s. 
$3.50. 


It may be that one reason why so 
many authors have turned again to 
the historical novel is that they have 
felt the swift and brilliant competi- 
tion of the foreign correspondents. 
In any age people like to read about 
the valors and the villainies of kings. 
Despots, democratic leaders, and 
even quite trifling road-company 
Caesars create drama. The historical 
romancers have used them all over 
and over. For there is usually a sea- 
soning period to be observed. It takes 
some time for a tyrant to pass from 
the stage of reality to the page of 
romance. 

The roving correspondents who 
write personal history as they please, 
inside Europe or on the farther beats 
of the transgressors’ way, have a liv- 
ing and enormously varied crowd of 
masters and men to write about. Mr. 
Duranty, Mr. Sheean, Mr. Gunther 
and the rest don’t have to invent 
anything: the truth is astounding 
enough. Their books are about all of 
us; about what has happened to 
others very much like us, about what 
may happen to us any day. If it can 
happen here. At present that pros- 
pect may be remote enough to add 
comfort and enjoyment to your read- 
ing of two new books about the ad- 
ventures and observations of foreign 
correspondents, and the latest edition 
of what has by now become a peren- 
nially reinvigorated contemporary 
classic in the field. 

The lively classic, of course, is John 
Gunther’s Inside Europe. It now 
turns up more regularly than many 
a magazine. When it first appeared 
Edward VIII was England’s favorite 
King and Spain was at peace with the 
outside world. 

In its newest incarnation Mr. Gun- 
ther’s book has been wholly revised 


for the 1938 edition. That’s rushing 
the season a little. There are new 
chapters on Spain based on Jay Allen 
and others, the still neutral coun- 
tries, and the Russian treason trials, 
There is fresh material on Neville 
Chamberlain, the Rome-Berlin axis, 
and so on, all pungently written, 
And—sic jacket—all together 30,000 
new words. Not having counted 
them, your reviewer can’t 
whether that’s really the precise 
number. But the book itself is cer. 
tainly better than ever. Duranty 
called it the best book about Europe 
anybody ever wrote. Are there any 
other nominations? 

Excerpt from review by 

Charles Poore, New York 

. Times Book Review. 


WOoOoLLCcoTT’s SECOND READER. 

Viking Press. $3.00. 

OOLLCOTT’S Second Reader 

is better than his first. He calls 
it more “by-paths in the realms of 
gold,” but there is less smiling 
through a mist of tears in it, and 
more forthright stuff. In its 1,056 — 
pages is a God’s plenty of good read- 
ing—eight complete books originally 
published as separate volumes, and 
a string of short stories and essays, 
all annotated in Mr. Woollcott’s best 
radio style. 

Here is Kenneth Grahame’s incom- 
parable The Golden Age, and 
Stephen Crane’s Whilomville Stories, 
which, as Mr. Woollcott says, belong 
somewhat between Huckleberry 
Finn and High Wind in Jamaica. 
Here is Clarence Day’s God and My 
Father; here, somewhat incongru- 
ously, are Rab and His Friends and 
Anne Parrish’s All Kneeling; here 
are Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Gar- 
land parodies, and here are bits of 
Hemingway and Halper, Edith Whar- 
ton and Willa Cather, Dorothy 
Parker and Gustav Eckstein and 
D. H. Lawrence. And here, for those 
of us who cannot afford to pay $7.50 
for a limited edition of a sixty-four- 
page pamphlet, is the first “trade 
publication” of the story of James 
Boswell and the Girl From Botany 
Bay—a rich and varied fare, 8 
miraculous meal for the money. 

Mr. Woollcott’s asides include 
some of the best tidbits in his mighty 
reader, among them the forgotten 
fact that Everybody’s Magazin 
turned down the manuscript of 
Grahame’s immortal Wind in the 
Willows. 

Excerpt from review by 
Lewis Gannett, New York 
Herald Tribune, “Books And 
Things.” 
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“Acres of Diamonds” 
in Your Library: III 


By Randall R. Penhale 


THER helpful aids in your li- 
() brary include the Interna- 
tional Index to Periodicals, 
the Industrial Art Index, Cumulative 
Book Index, similar to the Reader’s 
Guide, which are valuable but not as 
generally used. Your librarian will 
explain their uses to you. 

At this juncture, I should like to 
interpolate a paragraph or two con- 
cerning the Dewey Decimal System, 
according to which most libraries ar- 
range their books, bound volumes, 
and pamphlets. Few pupils, even in 
college, know the Dewey System 
well enough to be ‘‘at home’”’ in a li- 
brary. Non-fiction is classified as fol- 
lows: 


000 General Works 
100 Philosophy 

200 Religion 

300 Sociology 

400 Language 

500 Science 

600 Useful Arts 
700 Fine Arts 

800 Literature 

900 History 


First look in the card index for the 
topic you have been assigned. If, for 


| example, you find a card labeled 973 


with C363 below it, you know the 
book is to be found in the history sec- 
tion. 973 indicates U. S. History and 
C for the author—Channing. The 
363 indicates the “cutter” number or 
the place among the history texts 


where Channing’s books will be 
found. 
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It is important to remember that 
history and current affairs don’t hap- 
pen just in books and newspapers; 
they happen in places, and indeed 
the location of a country is the most 
important factor in its history. To 
understand England’s interest in the 
Italo-Ethiopian war, you only had 
to look at a map showing the sea- 
route from England to India; the 
whole story, or a great deal of it, was 
right there. You can’t study politics 
and economics intelligently without 
frequently consulting maps. The 
best map-book for general use is 
probably the Rand McNally Com- 
pany’s World Atlas (New York, Pre- 
mier Edition, $4.50), but everyone 
should know about the three small 
specialized atlases recently published 
by the English economist, J. F. Hor- 
rabin. They are: An Atlas of Cur- 
rent Affairs, An Atlas of European 
History, and An Atlas of Empire 
(Knopf, New York, $1.50 each). In 
each of these volumes, every map is 
devoted to illustrating one specific 
economic or historical fact and is ac- 
companied by a page of explanatory 
comments. Nothing could be simpler 
or clearer. You don’t have to pore 
over a map that has several hundred 
places marked beside the two or 
three that you are looking for at the 
moment. For the student of Euro- 
pean history, past and in the making, 
these little books are indispensable. 

Before the current year is over, 
your English teacher will prob- 





There is a special librarian for high 
school students in one Bronx branch of 
the New York Public Library. The sign 
urges students to make use of the desk. 


ably assign some library work, in 
biography. Who’s Who Among North 
American Authors, edited by Al- 
berta Lawrence (Golden Syndicate 
Publishing Company, Los Angeles, 
$7.50), may be the very book you 
need — and until now you did not 
know such a book existed! It con- 
tains biographical and literary 
data of living authors associated in 
some way with North America. The 
following books published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company and priced at 
$5 each are also indispensable for 
authors’ biographies: Living Auth- 
ors, edited by “Dilly Tante,’ Auth- 
ors Today and Yesterday, edited by 
Stanley J. Kunitz, and British Auth- 
ors of the Nineteenth Century, edited 
by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. 

Frequently, English instructors 
seek to familiarize students with the 
vast ramifications of journalism. A 
good book to look over is Directory 
of Newspapers and Periodicals (N. 
W. Ayer & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
$15). It is an index to newspapers 
and magazines printed in this coun- 
try and its possessions as well as 
Canada, Cuba, Bermuda, and the 
West Indies with a description of 
each publication and the cities in 
which they are published. The New 
York Times Index (New York Times, 
New York City, $6 per year) is as 
its title indicates also an index, is- 
sued quarterly, by column, page, and 
date, to articles appearing in only 
the New York Times. Incidentally, 
for a study of journalism in its best 
aspects, no better paper could be 
studied than the New York Times— 
unless it be the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Debating 


Debates play a more or less con- 
spicuous part in all English class- 
rooms. The H. W. Wilson Company’s 
Handbook Series retailing for ap- 
proximately $2.00 are the best refer- 
ence books. Topics of current interest 
suitable for classroom debate are 
analyzed according to affirmative and 
negative arguments and ready for 
your digestion, possible rearrange- 
ment, and memorization. 

For a further study of English lit- 
erature there is, in my opinion, ne 
better source of help than the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, 
edited by Sir A. W. Ward and A. B. 
Waller (Macmillan, New York City, 
$20). In the new revised edition, 15 
volumes, very inexpensively priced, 
no high school or college student 
should be denied access to these 
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splendid books. Everything that a 
good course in English literature 
should include, this set discusses in- 
telligently, authoritatively—in lan- 
guage clearly intelligible to the aver- 
age student. A companion set (3 vol- 
umes) is the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, edited by Wm. 
P. Trent, John Erskine, S. P. Sher- 
man, and Carl Van Doren, well- 
known names on this side of the At- 
lantic. (Macmillan, New York City, 
$4.00 per set). The same scholarly 
workmanship is found in this collec- 
tion, and no school or community 
library can afford to be without them. 
Incidentally, for the student expect- 
ing to major in literature, perhaps 
to teach it later, these are books he 
should have in his own library. 

Two books of especial usefulness 
to students with themes to write or 
speeches to make are Putnam’s Com- 
plete Book of Quotations, Proverbs 
and Household Words, edited by 
Benham (Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City, $7.00) and Familiar Quotations 
by John Bartlett, edited by Christo- 
pher Morley (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, $5.) Each has literally hun- 
dreds of well known, oft-quoted pas- 
sages, phrases, and sayings drawn 
from all sources. Every library has 
one or the other or both of these 
mammoth volumes. Have you 
thumbed through them? 


Vocations 


Finally, before the year’s work is 
over, particularly in high school, you 
will, doubtless, be working on a proj- 
ect intended to familiarize you with 
the job of deciding on what careers 
and vocations you should choose and 
what college or university you should 
attend to train for them. Research of 
this.kind should be carefully done. 

One of the most complete services 
currently available for the study of 
careers is that issued by the Insti- 
tute of Research, Chicago. Brochures 
averaging sixteen or twenty pages, 
effectively illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, tables, and diagrams 
are now available on some sixty-sev- 
en or more vocations. Each pamphiet 
goes into detail with reference to a 
particular vocation, presenting the 
attractive but also its unattractive 
characteristics, initial and ultimate 
opportunities, qualifications re- 
quired, income, a splendid bibliog- 
raphy of books of interest to one 
planning to follow a specific career, 
and a description of a typical day’s 
work, and other concrete, realistic 
detail. This writer has used the mon- 
ographs and found trem eminently 
satisfactory, but they are expensive. 


Other volumes to which career- 
conscious students should refer in- 
clude: 
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Choosing Your Life Work (Rosengar- 
ten, McGraw-Hill, New York City, 
$2.50) . 

How to Find the Right Vocation (Kit- 
son, Harpers, New York City, $2.25). 

Careers Ahead (Cottler & Brecht, Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston, appx. 75c). 

Careers of Danger and Daring (Cleve- 
land Moffett, Appleton - Century, 
New York City, $1.88). 

Opportunity Ahead (Ernst & White, 
Appleton-Century, New York, $1.50) 

Jobs for Girls (Cades, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, $2.00). 

Careers for Women (Filene, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, $2.00). 

An excellent volume for a study of 
“Which college shall I attend?” is 
American Universities and Colleges, 
by David Allan Robertson (Scrib- 
ner’s, New York City, $2.50). It sup- 
plies not only a list of colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools ac- 
credited by the American Council on 
Education but also their assets, lia- 
bilities, history, organization, stu- 
dent enrollment, fees, scholarships, 
fellowships and degrees offered. Pat- 
terson’s American Educational Di- 
rectory (American Educational Co., 
314 W. Superior St., Chicago, $6 
cloth, $7 leather) is similar to it in 
that it provides a complete list of all 
schools and colleges and the kind of 
school each is, the class of students 
admitted, its religious denomination, 
year established, name of the chief 
administrative officer, as well as lists 
of state educational officials, county 
superintendents, city boards of edu- 
cation, directors and supervisors of 
special subjects, and a list of the 
more-prominent libraries. The stand- 
ard work on private preparatory 
schools is Porter Sargent’s Directory 
of Private Schools (Boston, Porter 
Sargent, $6). 

The underlying purpose of this dis- 
cussion has been to provide a brief 
annotated list of reference books 
which most school, college, and com- 
munity libraries make (or should 
make) available to their student cli- 
entele. Authors, publishers, address- 
es, and prices have been included in 
the event that a student or librarian 
(to whom this article is also direct- 
ed) wishes to order any one of the 
books. The aim has been to call the 
reader’s attention to one or two vol- 
umes in each of the more important 
phases of education, those in which 
research is most commonly carried 
on, to which he may refer if the bib- 
liography supplied by the teacher 
becomes exhausted—rather than al- 


lowing the late comer to forage for 


himself. There are doubtless many 
books, indexes, guides, and helps for 
the research student which have not 
been included. Within the limits of a 
magazine article, it is physically im- 
possible to do justice to all of them. 





You Don’t Say! — 
By Alfred H. Holt 


. grievous. Rhymes with “Leave us.” 

grimaces. Accent on the a: “Two 
grim aces climbed into their pursuit 
planes.” 


gunwale. As with “foc’s’!]” the salty 
pronunciation (rhyming with funnel) 
has the advantage. 


gyroscope. All of these gyros have aq 
soft g. as in gyration. 


hangar. Don’t pronounce the g any 
more than you do in paper hanger. 


harass. By accenting the second syl- 
lable you mute the first a and avoid an 
argument. 


hearth. In Il Pensoroso this rhymes 
with mirth, and Whittier commonly 
rhymed it with earth, but no authori- 
ties countenance this. The ear is as in 
heart. 


hegira. Webster and one other now 
favor rhyming it with “require a.” 


height. After such a series as length, 
breadth, and depth, it is easy to put an 
h on the end of height. But who puts 
an h on weight? 


helicopter. The accept is onthe cop, 
and the first syllable is “hell.” 








herb. A strange quirk here: the Eng- 
lish are so sensitive about their diffi- 
culties with H that they are now stick- 
lers for “hurb,” while Americans carry 
on blissfully with the historic “urb.” 


Herculean. In shifting from Hercules 
to Herculean, the accent moves on 
from first to second. 


homage. Pronounce the h: “Hah 
medge.” 


hors d’oeuvre. Anglicization to 
“horse d’oover” is still in the wise- 
crack stage. A fair approximation of 
the French is “or derv.” 


hospitable. This is a pleasant sound- 
ing word if properly accentuated on 
the first syllable and not on the spit. 
Think of hospital and then slip in an 
extra syllable. 


incognito. Think of the common 2)- 
breviation, incog., and use the same 
cog accent in the unabridged word. 


inculcate. We emphasize the cul. 

indictment. Indict is prouounced “in- 
dite,” making it sound the same as the 
verb meaning “to write.” 

inexorable, inexplicable, inextrica- 
ble. Hit the “neck.” 

infamous. By accenting the in, we 
emphasize the fact that the word does. 
not mean just “not famous.” 

infantile. Long i. 


influence. A common mispronunci 
tion is an accented “floo.” There is n0 
authority for this. 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission o 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New ¥ 
publisher. 
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PROPAGANDA 


and the Intelligent World Citizen 


know only what you read in the 
papers, what do you really know 
about the world scene today? 


|i like the late Will Rogers, you 


Sifting the “‘Real’’ Reasons 


From the ‘‘Good’’ Reasons 





You are assailed on every hand 
by the propaganda of a dozen 
foreign governments that are 
now on the verge of a world- 
wide struggle. How can you keep 
your bearings in the midst of 
speeches of ministers, ‘‘non-in- 
tervention” conferences, diplo- 
matic protests, rumors of secret 
treaties and border incidents, 
and a host of other confusing 
events? In the midst of the 
hurly-burly of world affairs how 
can you estimate the real forces 
behind these events? 

There is, perhaps, no more m- 
portant educational question 
confronting us today. Concretely, 
the problem is two-fold: (1) 
What does the intelligent citizen 
need to know about the real fac- 
tors behind world events? (2) 
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vious century. They are cited now 
to illustrate the point made in the 
earlier article: that if you or any 
other intelligent citizen are will- 
ing to study a few realistic anal- 
yses of world history, scan two 
metropolitan newspapers for half 
an hour a day, and read one or 
two good weekly reviews, you 
can draw approximately sound 
conclusions concerning the gen- 
eral future trend of international 
affairs. 

You will be able to do that be- 
cause, in the long run, such 
trends will follow certain known 
patterns which recent history 
has already projected. For the 
chief world movements today 
are determined by the relations 
between the governments of the 
major industrial powers, which 
have been set by a century of in- 
dustrialization, nationalism, and 
economic imperialism. The chief 
strands of that history I have re- 











Can he know these? Are there 
ways of becoming informed and 
critical that he can use? 

During the past six years we 
have answered both of these ques- 
tions in Scholastic. We have shown 
the kinds of historical and contempo- 
rary knowledge that the citizen must 
have and also how he can get it. We 
have illustrated how a grasp of the 
recent history of international rela- 
tions enables one to draw sound con- 
clusions concerning the probable 
future course of world events. 


World Trends and “Prediction” 


In Scholastic (January 25, 1936), 
discussing the theme “Japan, the 
Overlord of Asia,’ we drew the con- 
clusion that within about a year 
Japan, although at peace with China 
at the time, would establish puppet 
governments over the five provinces 
of North China; also that within two 
years’ time she would be contesting 
for the control of Outer Mongolia. 
And that by that time Russia would 
be forced to decide whether or not 
she would engage in a war with 
Japan. That these cnclusions were 
approximately correct is now clear. 

Since July, 1937, Japan has made 
undeclared war on China, conquered 
most of the area north of the Yellow 
River, captured Shanghai and the 
territory around the lower Yangtse, 
and is about to take the capital city, 
Nanking. She is already setting up 
Puppet governments in the northern 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


TWO FACED 


By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


provinces. “High sources” disclose 
that the minimum terms on which 
she will agree to peace are (1) that 
she get control over the five provinces 
(2) that she shall maintain her own 
armies on a line south of the Yellow 
River to prevent Russia from sending 
troops into China, and (3) that she 
receive all of China’s “rights” in 
Shanghai. Moreover, she is over- 
running Inner Mongolia and is al- 
ready massing hundreds of thousands 
of troops on the Russian frontier, to 
match the Russian armies. As a 
result Russia has largely withdrawn 
from the Spanish conflict and is send- 
ing help to China (current reports 
announce that 50 Russian airplanes 
have been flown into China in the 
last few weeks), and is concentrating 
her energy for a vast struggle with 
Japan. 

Our statements of January, 1936, 
were more in the nature of “con- 
clusions” than they were “predic- 
tions.”” They were generalizations 
drawn from the mapping of 40 years 
of Japanese imperialism in Asia, 
which has followed the definite pat- 
tern of economic imperialism that 
Great Britain, France and the other 
European powers built up in the pre- 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


peatedly set forth in Scholastic. 

Behind the scenes of the inter- 
national theatre today there are 
certain forces which manipulate 
and shape the course of events on the 
stage out in front. There are groups 
of human beings with known inter- 
ests and desires, holding to certain 
conflicting ideas and: ways of behav- 
ing. Taken together these groups are 
what is called “government” in the 
major industrial countries today— 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and Japan. 

In totalitarian countries like Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, the govern- 
ment is a tiny oligarchy of self-con- 
stituted dictators. Each group con- 
sists of a-strong ruthless personality 
with his personal friends; it is held 
together largely by their common 
aspirations for power and prestige. 
The people accept it because they 
know that opposition to it means 
death, imprisonment, or exile. 


What “Governments” Really Are 


In most “democratic” countries the 
government is a small coterie of 
cabinet ministers and their subordi- 
nates, the leaders of political groups 
who have persuaded a minority of 
interested voters to let them guide 
the affairs of state. It is important to 
remember that most of the politicians 
are “professionals.” That is, they 
have made politics their career and 
earn their living in it. Hence their 
words and acts are always colored by 
the fear of their party losing votes 
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and being ousted from office. 

But government in European 
and Asiatic countries. includes 
far more individuals and groups 
than the officials who appear be- 
fore the public and make pro- 
nouncements through the press 
and radio. It includes the “‘in- 
terest groups’ who put these 
cabinets into office. As an in- 
formed citizen you should never 
forget, then, that when a Minis- 
ter—be he “Prime,” “‘Foreign,” 
“State,” or what-have-you— 
speaks, his utterance is influ- 
enced by the necessity of pro- 
tecting the interests of his in- 
visible sponsors, of holding the 
backing of a large sector of ‘“‘the 
people,” and of outwitting other 
Foreign Offices. Thus the inter- 
national political game being 
played as it is, the public utter- 
ances of governments rarely 
state their real positions or give 
the “real” reasons for their ac- 
tions on any issue. They can give 
only the best “‘good”’ reason, which in 
all likelihood will serve to persuade 
their public, maintain their own 
prestige, and advance them in their 
campaign of out-maneuvering the 
other governments. 


The “Good” vs. “Real” Reasons 

The intelligent citizen must not 
forget, then, that there is a vast gap 
between (1) the observed course of 
events and reports given by “gov- 
ernments” and (2) the actual work- 
ing of invisible government behind 
the scenes. There is a great differ- 
ence between the “good” reasons 
politicians, industrial leaders, the 
press, and other publicity agencies 
utter and the “real” ones. 

For example, the reasons given out 
at various times by the Japanese war 
party for the undeclared war on 
China included: 

a. To defend China against the en- 
croachment of “western” powers. 

b. To establish order in place of ban- 
ditry and anarchy in China. 

c. To build up “cooperation” be- 
tween the two great Eastern peoples. 

d. To fight communism (although 
the Chinese communist and Nanking 
government armies, formerly hostile, 
are now united against Japan’s in- 
vasion). 

But the real reasons, as we indi- 
cated in the Scholastic article cited, 
were the expectation of getting vast 
raw materials, profitable trade, 
places for investment for Japanese 
business men, and increase of pres- 
tige for the war-party. Thus all parts 
of the behind-the-scenes Japanese 
government—the business “interest” 
groups and the political and war 
machines—carry on _ imperialistic 
conquest for very real purposes of 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST VENTRILOQUIST 


gain, the account of which, on 
grounds of protecting the “public 
interest,” is withheld from the peo- 
ple. 

Another clear example of the sharp 
contrast between the “good” and the 
“real” reasons behind imperialistic 
conquest is that of the Japanese un- 
declared war on China in 1932. I 
summed these up in Scholastic for 
May 28, 1932. 

In giving out reasons for his con- 
quest of Ethiopia in 1935, Musso- 
lini’s propaganda portrayed Ethiopia 
as Italy’s “special enemy,” and enu- 
merated 90 instances of so-called 
“aggression” by Ethiopians against 
Italy’s colonies, Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland. But we know, as my 
article of October 19, 1935 showed, 
this was a smoke-screen to distract 
attention from the deficiencies in 
Mussolini’s own domestic policies. 
Scores of other examples could be 
mentioned. 


Standards to Detect Propaganda 


What you really need, then, is a 
guide by which you will always be 
able to detect the “real” reasons be- 
hind the “good” ones. You need some 
set of yardsticks and “correctives” 
by which you can discount public ut- 
terances and interpret the meaning 
of current reports of events; a basis 
for keeping your balance in the midst 
of the lop-sided pressures of a multi- 
tude of propaganda agencies. Is there 
such a guide? 

There is, if you are willing to work 
for it. The only sure guide is an ade- 
quate body of information and a 
critical attitude. First, there are some 
facts of international relations and 
their developments that you posi- 
tively must know. Second, to be con- 








stantly alert to use these facts @ 
intelligently you must carry ~ 


them all the time in an attitude 
of skepticism. Taken together, 
we call these informed skep- 
ticism. To illustrate briefly, [| 
give a few examples. 


1. The Indispensable Facts 


First, on the side of facts, a 
mastery of such economic-politi- 
cal trends of recent history as the 
following is indispensable: 

1. The fact of economic im- 
perialism. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, first in Great Britain and 
then in each of the other major 
countries, a power-driven-ma- 
chine industrial system was built 
by the middle-class business 
leaders. This system accumu- 
lated enormous surplus capital 
for its owners which was ex- 
ported to other parts of the 
world. This resulted in a race 
between the major countries for 
raw materials, trade, markets 
and places for immigration and in- 
vestment. In each case the native 
peoples were exploited. This trend 
can now be thought of as “old-style” 
economic imperialism. 

2. Asa result of this, some of these 
countries—particularly Great Brit- 
ain, France, Holland, and the United 
States, became the “Haves”’; that is, 
they became the possessors of colo- 
nies, mandates, and profitable privi- 
leges of trade and finance, which their 
governments have protected ever 
since at all costs. 

3. This complex trend was the 
chief factor in aligning the industrial 
nations against one another after 
1900, and in bringing on the First 
World War, 1914-1918. 

4. Because they sought their “place 
in the sun” later than the “Haves,” 
and because they were skillfully out- 
maneuvered at the Versailles Peace 
Conference (1919), Italy, Germany, 
and Japan were left as a group of 
“Have-Not’’ countries, lacking ade- 
quate raw materials, markets, and 
foreign investments. 

5. Because of this deficiency and 
for other reasons, the ‘“Have-Nots” 
are now practicing a twentieth-cen- 
tury or “new-style” economic im- 
perialism that is modelled essentially 
on the pattern of the nineteenth cen- 
tury program of the “Haves.” Japan's 
advance in China, Mussolini’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia, his interference in 
the Civil War of Spain, and his chal- 
lenging of Great Britain in the Medi- 
terranean, Hitler’s success in re-arm- 
ing the German people and otherwise 
tearing down the Versailles Treaty— 
with Great Britain and France ap 
parently powerless to stop them— 
illustrate the way in which the “new- 
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“style” imperialism is pushing the 


major powers dangerously close to a 
Second World War. 

6. In the past fifty years ninety- 
odd per cent of the peoples of the 
earth have learned to read, and 
world-wide means of electrical com- 
munication have been set up. Though 
these means are controlled largely 
and invisibly by special interest 
groups, the advance of education has 
contributed already to a growing de- 
sire for peace. Idealistic leaders have 
utilized this to build such organiza- 
tions for international cooperation 
as the League of Nations. The two 
leading “Have’’ nations—Great Brit- 
ain and France—recognizing the 
League’s potential power over pub- 
lic opinion, have dominated its poli- 
cies and acts. They use it in all major 
issues as a means of enlisting public 
opinion in support of their interests 
and as a cover for the continuation 
of their imperialism. Thus the League 
is really Great Britain and France, 
with Russia as “the opposition.”’ It 
must be noted, however, that in each 
of these countries, there are a few 
idealists whose efforts for peace are 
sincere and who are conscientiously 
striving for the establishment of the 
League of Nations as a real instru- 
ment for international cooperation. 

7, But the greed of individual and 
corporate owners of natural re- 
sources, finance, and manufacturing 
inevery country, plus their influence 
over their respective governments, 
still make it impossible for the 
League to enforce “economic sanc- 
tions” successfully on major ag- 
gressor nations. (Witness the com- 
plete failure of the spectacular at- 
tempt to impose sanctions on Italy 
as aresult of her aggression in Ethi- 
opia. This is discussed in my article 
in Scholastic, December 7, 1935.) 

So much for a few typical exam- 
ples of the facts that the intelligent 
world-citizen must have in his mind. 


“Doubting Thomas” 


But these facts will really help to 
interpret the course of events only 
if you have built up a skeptical atti- 
tude toward the daily reports of in- 
ternational relations that come to 
you. This attitude, rooted in histori- 
cal knowledge, will lead you to “dis- 
count” or “correct” these reports in 
such ways as the following: 

1, On reading any news dispatch, 
look first for its ‘““date-line,” that is, 
the capital and the country, or more 
specifically, the government and 
spokesmen from which it comes Is it 
given out from Moscow or Tokyo? 
Berlin or Paris? Rome, London or 
Washington? Discount or correct its 

, Claims, reasons, by reference 
to what you know to be the interests 
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which it represents. Ask yourself: 
What, generally, does that govern- 
ment or group want, and what do 
they want people to believe? What is 
the minimum truth I can count upon 
from this source? 

2. Look similarly at the name of 
the news agency (newsreel, radio 
service, or what-not), reporting the 
facts. See whether it is International 
News, Associated Press, United Press, 
Reuter’s (British), or some other 
one, find out what government or 
what publishing group controls it, 
and interpret its news accordingly. 


port of Spain in order to bolster its 
Far Eastern army. 

5. Remember that one of the stock 
stunts of “governments” facing loss 
of prestige with their own people is 
to conquer some easily defeated 
enemy. This is done with a ballyhoo 
of protest about acts of aggression, 
and is associated with appeals to 
“uphold national honor.” 

6. Keep in mind that most trea- 
ties, agreements, refusals to arbi- 
trate, and internatinal gestures of 
governments, are colored by their 
need to ‘“‘save face,” that is, to main- 
tain their own prestige. Indeed, both 











How To Detect Propaganda 


6 E are fooled by propaganda chief- 
ly because we don’t recognize it 
when we see it. It may be fun to be fooled 
but, as the cigarette ads used to say, it is 
more fun to know. We can more easily 
recognize propaganda when we see it if 
we are familiar with the seven common 
propaganda devices. These are: 


1. The Name Calling Device 

2. The Glittering Generalities Device 
3. The Transfer Device 

4. The Testimonial Device 

5. The Plain Folks Device 

6. The Card Stacking Device 

7. The Band Wagon Device 


This quotation is from the second 
Monthly Letter issued by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis. You remember, 
an article about this new organization 
appeared in Scholastic, October 9, 1937. 
This new bulletin goes on to say the above 
devices work because they appeal to our 
emotions, not to our reason. But it is 
much more to our own interests to know 
how they work, than to be fooled by 
them. 

The “Name Calling” device tacks bad 
names to whatever the propagandist 
wants us to hate and reject. Some cf these 
bad names are: Fascist, demagogue, dic- 
tator, Red, financial oligarchy, Com- 
munist, muck-raker, alien, rabble-rouser, 
trouble - maker, Tory and so on. By the 


use of “Glittering Generalities,” the 
propagandist tries to get the opposite 
effect on our emotions. He uses words 
like truth, freedom, h » justice, 
liberty, progress, democracy, the Amer- 
ican way, and all such noble phrases 
pinned to ideas or people he wants us to 
accept and approve. This is as good as 
name-calling in its appeal to our emo- 
tions. 

The “Transfer” device is very much 
like the first two, except that it is a 
little more subtle. The propagandist asks 
us to approve or condemn a person or 
thing because of its relation to something 
we respect beyond question. Thus, a prop- 
aganda cartoonist shows us Uncle Sam 
frowning at the budget. He disapproves, 
so to be loyal citizens, we should also dis- 
approve. Users of the “Testimonial” de- 
vice would have us follow the lead of 
some famous person, and smoke, eat, or 
think something because So-and-So does 
it. The “Plain Folks” device presents, let 
us say, a candidate sitting on the front 
porch in his shirt-sleeves or kissing 
babies. We are implored to vote for him 
because he is “just plain folks.” “Card 
Stacking” is a device as slick as the shell 
game. It deals out half-truths and pre- 
pares the big build-up with lies, omis- 
sions, and red herrings. The “Band 
Wagon” trick has as its theme-song 
“Everybody’s Doin’ It.” The conclusion 
is obvious. 











3. Equally, discount or otherwise 
correct your own tendency to accept 
any pronouncement from a govern- 
ment of the country of your own an- 
cestors. If your people were original- 
ly either German, or Italian, British, 
or French your sentiments will in- 
cline you to accept what the officials 
of that country say as “true” as 
against the pronouncements of their 
enemies. Guard yourself against this 
almost inevitable human weakness. 

4. Never forget that acts of major 
governments in one sore spot of the 
world are best explained by their 
greater stake in some other sore spot. 
(Witness the current, announced 
withdrawal of Russia from the sup- 


in friendly personal as well as inter- 
national relations, this is often neces- 
sary. To settle any controversy, al- 
ways try to let your neighbor, friend 
or opponent “save his face’! 


These, then, are merely a few ex- 
amples of the way a critical attitude 
will enable you to use the facts of 
world affairs properly. If you assume 
such an attitude constantly and keep 
currently informed, you will be able 
to distinguish the “real’ reasons 
from the “good” ones. You will have 
standards of interpretation with 
which to see through propaganda 
and to estimate with fair accuracy 
the real course of international rela- 
tions. 
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FIRST FIDDLE 

Who is the most-quoted Italian? 
Mussolini? No, its Virginio Gayda, edi- 
tor of Il Giornale d’italia. Of course 
Mussolini, as the 
Big Boss, gets the 
most space on the 
front page, but 
Gayda is the man 
whose words are 
quoted most fre- 
quently by the for- 
eign press. His edi- 
torials are con- 
sidered the “unoffi- 
cial voice” of Mus- 
solini. And since I] 
Duce considers the 
fascist-controlled press to be “one 
great orchestra,” Gayda most certainly 
plays first fiddle, and hits no sour notes. 

Gayda is of medium height, wears 
spectacles, and resembles a middle- 
aged college professor. But for several 
years Gayda has been considered the 
first ranking Italian journalist. He is 
one of the few European editors who 
uses a typewriter, and can write with 
remarkable speed. 

Gayda is not very talkative. He pre- 
fers to let off steam at his typewriter, 
and can hammer out two columns of 
editorial comment in an hour. Since 
the start of the war in Spain, and the 
formation of the Rome-Berlin axis, 
Gayda’s authoritative editorials have 
been watched closely by foreign ob- 
servers. Earlier, he helped organize the 
successful propaganda campaign that 
rallied the Italian people behind Mus- 
solini in his conquest of Ethiopia and 
defiance of the League of Nations. 
Gayda was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Turin, was a foreign corre- 
spondent in Russia, served in the Ital- 
ian diplomatic service and returned to 
Rome where he was one of the few edi- 
tors to escape the fascist purge of the 
press, and was made editor of Il 
Giornale in 1926. 


GAYDA 


Whes Whe inthe News 





MAN WITH THE BROOM 


President Roosevelt has armed 
Frank R. McNinch with a big broom 
and told him to give the Federal Com- 
munications Com- 
mission a thorough 
housecleaning be- 
fore a suspicious 
Congressional 
Committee made 
the dust fly. The 
FCC was organ- 
ized in 1934 to con- 
trol the nation’s 
radio, telephone 
and telegraph com- 
panies. Rumors 
of mismanage- 
ment, and frequent charges that FCC 
members have granted valuable broad- 
casting licenses to certain favored com- 
panies, have caused Congress to de- 
mand an investigation. 

“Housecleaner” McNinch is swing- 
ing his broom lustily, but even the 
FCC prefers him to a Congressional 
Committee containing some anti-New 
Dealers. McNinch comes to his new 
post after several years as Chairman 
of the Federal Power Committee. 
While with the FCC, McNinch earned a 
nation-wide reputation as a spokesman 
not only for strict regulation of private 
power companies, but for a federal and 
private power program to promote the 
wide use of cheap electricity. He also 
helped whittle out the famed TVA 
“yardstick” to measure private power 
rates and see that they are fair. 

Even while traveling as a youth- 
ful salesman for a wholesale gro- 
cery, McNinch stuck to his ambition 
of becoming a lawyer. He studied law 
on the dusty trains, finally worked his 
way through the University of North 
Carolina, and set up practice in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Without trying 
to get the job, McNinch was elected 
Mayor of Charlotte for two terms. In 
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1930 he was appointed a Democratic 


“Florence E. Allen 


member of the FPC, and his work won — 
the approval of progressives who were 
fighting for a strong federal vower 


program. 


PORTIA ON THE BENCH 


When she was a child, Florence f, 
Allen liked to have her father, a college 
professor, read to her. And when he 
got through read- 
ing she always 
peppered him with 
questions. After 
one long session 
Professor Allen re- 
marked mildly to 
his wife: “If she 
were a boy I know 
she would be a 
lawyer.” Today, 





is a judge of the 
United States Cir- : 
cuit Court of Appeals in Cleveland, the 
first woman in any country to receive 
a life time appointment to such an im. 
portant court. She is backed up in this 
position by 22 years of law practice and 
fifteen as a State and Federal judge, 

When Associate Justice Willis Van 
Devanter retired from the United 
States Supreme Court, Judge Allen 
was mentionec prominently for his 
post. And if President Roosevelt has 
any more vacancies to fill she is con- 
ceded a real chance of becoming the 
first woman Supreme Court Justice. 
At present, she is presiding over a 
three-judge Federal court which will 
rule whether the TVA is constitutional, 
Its decision may help decide the im- 
portant question of how far the gov- 
ernment can go in developing cheap 
electric power and competing with pri- 
vate utilities. 

Judge Allen’s legal training did not 
begin until after months in Europe 
where she studied and began a career 
as a writer of music criticism. While 
studying law Judge Allen worked for 
the protection of immigrants in New 
York and aided the fight to give women 
the right to vote. She entered public 
life as Cleveland’s first woman prose- 
cutor and later won election to the Ohio 
Supreme Court. 


ALLEN 








Filling in the News 


TAX REFORMS WEIGHED 


Fortune publishes the first of two 
articles on Taxes this month. It isn’t 
the amount that worries the editors: 
it is the inefficient, bungling way our 
governments collect their money. 
Brighton School District No. 1, in Mon- 
roe County, New York, is levied upon 
by sixty different taxing authorities, 
not counting the federal government, 
the state, the county, the town, the fire 
district, and the school district itself. 
The taxing bodies include paving dis- 
ricts, water districts, lighting districts, 
garbage and ash districts, and hydrant 
districts. They overlap in such a man- 
ner that they form 114 different tax 
zones, each paying taxes to a different 
combination of districts. 
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N. Y. RE-ELECTS REFORM MAYOR 


The job of Mayor of New York is 
second in power and responsibility only 
to the position of President of the 
United States, among all the elective 
offices in this land. The bombshell who 
has just been re-elected to this office, 
the first time in three tries that New 
York has succeeded in re-electing a 
reform Mayor, is the subject of a 
biography by Jay Franklin, published 
by Modern Age at a popular price. The 
LaGuardia story is a good example of 
“how to make good.” 


“PEACE ON EARTH” 


The American Youth Congress has 
a novel idea for Christmas cards. Tak- 
ing the slogan, “Peace on Earth,” 
literally, they have made up an as- 
sortment of twenty illustrated cards 
with cartoons depicting the dangers 


and horrors of war. Each card bears a 
quotation from President Roosevelt: 
“America Hates War!” They will let 
you have the twenty for a dollar. 


FORM SCANDINAVIAN BLOC 


If you think that all you have been 
hearing about the superior civilization 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark is 
too good to be true, you will find some- 
one to agree with you in Bertil Ohlin, 
Swedish economist. In The Rotarian for 
December, he says, “Sweden still has 
problems.” It still has poverty, and 
what goes with it: seasonal unemploy- 
ment, malnutrition, and low-grade 
housing. He says that although the 
trade unions, organized on the indus- 
trial plan, are stable, there is a danger 
of grave conflicts this winter between 
employers and their employees who, he 
says, have the right to over-rule theif 
union leaders by a popular vote. 
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FAMOUS COACHES EXPLAIN THEIR TRAINING RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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he I" ATHLETICS conditioning and diet usually go 


‘'a hand in hand. Football players may be injured 
th pri ff because they are either not in condition or they 
lack aggressiveness. The former is definitely within 
lid not A ' . 

Surope | the province of the coach or athletic director to 
career correct, but the latter is mainly the individual's 


While 
vod fie problem. 


n New 
woe It has been consistently proven that boys who are 
prose. @ receiving rather than giving in situations where 
re Ohio BH there is bodily contact, are the players most often 
bruised. Boys will often play a minor game in hap- . 
hazard fashion because they feel even if they are 
pear not at their best they can still win. Playing thus the 
will let J boys leave themselves open to injuries. It is up te 
ar. the coach to send them into the game in the proper 
frame of mind. 
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GOOD DRIVING 


III—“Know Your Own Defects”’ 
By Dr. Herbert J. Stack 


(Schol., October 2nd, 1937), we 

discussed the physical and men- 
tal characteristics of the man behind 
the wheel. We found out that alert- 
ness, reaction time, and steering 
ability had much to do with a driver’s 
success in avoiding disasterous acci- 
dents. 

Let us push the driver a little fur- 
ther under the microscope, and see 
what other driving defects and 
weaknesses tend to “cramp his 
style.” How are his eyes? Can he see 
the relative position of other cars on 
the highway? Does he have “tunnel 
vision?” What happens when you 
turn the bright lights on him? Does 
he have bad “glare vision”? 

But before we tell you what these 
weaknesses are and how you may 
learn whether or not you have them, 
let us look at some typical accidents 
in which these visual defects played 
a part: 

Case 1: “A driver in New Jersey 
attempted to pass another car going 
40 miles an hour on a straight road. 
He saw another car coming from the 
opposite direction and thought that 
he would have plenty of time to pass. 
He misjudged the distance and, at- 
tempting to cut in too quickly, side- 
swiped the car he was passing.” He 
couldn’t judge speeds and distances. 

Case 2: “A truck driver in Califor- 
nia was brought before the motor ve- 
hicle authorities. He had had several 
intersection accidents and in each 
case the car he ran into was coming 
from the right side. He said he didn’t 
see the car in time.” Tests showed 
that he couldn’t see objects on the 
right. He had “tunnel vision.” 

Case 3: “A highway patrolman 
was having trouble with his eyes. He 
was assigned road patrol work, and 
had several accidents.” He was ex- 
amined and found that his “depth 
perception” was bad. He couldn’t es- 
timate distance accurately. 

Case 4: “The driver claimed that 
he was forced off the highway by 
glaring lights from the defendant’s 
car. He lost control of his car, and hit 
a telephone pole.” This is a common 
highway occurrence. Whether this 
particular driver was, or was not, 
troubled by bad “glare vision” could 
be learned only from tests. But the 
chances are that he was. 

These four cases are typical of 
many fatal accidents that are caused 
by visual defects. 


[ THE first article in this series 
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How well can you judge speeds? 
Did you ever try to estimate the 
speed of an oncoming vehicle? Here 
is a test you can take to check your 
ability to judge speeds. Get a car that 
has an accurate speedometer, which 
has been checked with the aid of a 
motorcycle officer for various speeds. 
Then draw a white line on the pave- 
ment and station yourself on the 
sidewalk near the line. Have the car 
driven past you ten times at different 
speeds, and jot down your estimate 
each time. Then compare your esti- 
mates with actual speedometer read- 
ings. 

Oncoming Vehicles 

You may also wish to continue 
these tests by taking a position 200 
feet ahead of the car as it passes over 
the white line. This will show your 
ability to estimate the speed of on- 
coming vehicles. 

Here is one of the ways in which a 
good sense of the speed of other cars 
will help you to avoid accidents. 
Time and again you have been 
warned of the need for caution when 
passing cars ahead, especially when 
another car is coming toward yours. 
Well, if you know about speeds, here 
is what you can tell yourself as you 
swing out of line to pass the car 
ahead and find yourself wondering if 
you can make it in time. Don’t trust to 
luck or your knowledge that your 
own “boat can step.” Do a little fig- 
uring. If you estimate the speed of 
the car you want to pass at, say, 40 
miles an hour, you can depend on it 
that passing it is the same as passing 
a string of cars 300 feet long, or more, 





Illus., courtesy Aitna Casualty & Surety 
Errors in estimating the relative speeds of approaching cars account for scores 
of serious highway accidents. The picture shows a testing apparatus for > 
ing the driver’s skill at making accurate speed judgments. Most people don 
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passing. In other words, it’s like qatel 

passing at least 18 cars parke gbout 

bumper-to-bumper in the road, fag 51 
Did you ever notice that in a typ. 

nel your vision is restricted to , 

small area perhaps only 10 to 15 de. Wh 


grees? Some people have a visualde.f the d 
fect of the eye so that, while they which 
see straight ahead, they cannot seetp. faster 
the side (“out of the corner of their q@on. . 
eye.’”’) This is “tunnel vision.” two d 


Test for “Tunnel Vision” mensi 
The full field of vision of a person gtand 
with normal eyesight should be from ggg ar 
170 to 180 degrees. You can tet 
yours by placing the center of a yan § {gre n 
stick on the end of your nose. With. § by a 
out moving your head you should lp The 
able to see objects near either endof § tgnces 
the rule. This does not necessarily gnd c: 
mean that you can distinguish wha} @ devi 
the objects are, but you should bef ghine. 
able to tell that there is something § gome 
there. grand. 
You can make a crude device for front | 
measuring “tunnel vision.” Get af gyaila 
piece of cardboard two inches wide hood, : 
and fifty inches long. Divide this into! ates 
180 equal parts or degrees, number-§ own 
ing from the middle 90 degrees tothe depth 
right and left. Bend this strip intoa Get 
semi-circle and tack the ends onal from | 
stick 32 inches long. width 
Then place your apparatus onaff inch. | 
high laboratory table and seat your-™ inches 
self in front of it with your chin rest- facing 
ing on the center of the wooden strip. § proxin 
Hold your head still. Then have gomeo: 
someone move a pencil along th™ tey ca 
cardboard from the right end untill ent dis 
you can just begin to see it. This Twe 
doesn’t mean that you should be able @ble tc 
to tell whether it is a pencil or a pe. 
But you should be able to see tht® aa=— 
some object is there. Repeat on the 
left side. Normal vision should be 
85-90 degrees, both right and left. 
Persons with “tunnel vision” may 
be able to see 60 degrees, right and 










Don’t Try to Pass 
Other Cars Unless 
You’re Precise at 
Speed Estimation. 
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Ieft, or even less. This is enough to 


qatch the road ahead, but what 
about cars or pedestrians approach- 
fag suddenly from the side? 


“Depth Perception” 


When two cars are approaching, 
the driver should be able to tell 
which is ahead and which is moving 
faster. This is called depth percep- 
dion. A photograph shows objects in 
two dimensions, but when the hu- 
man eye takes a picture, a third di- 
mension appears. Certain objects 
stand out in the foreground and oth- 
@s are seen in the background. The 

e taken by our eyes is there- 
fere more realistic than that shown 
by a camera. 

The ability to judge relative dis- 
tances is of great value to the driver 
and can be measured accurately by 
adevice known as a Keystone ma- 
chine. This machine resembles in 
gome ways the old stereoscope that 
gandmother used to have in the 
front parlor. If this apparatus is not 
available in your school or neighbor- 
hood, you and a group of your class- 
mates can set up equipment of your 
own for measuring roughly your 
depih perception. 

Get four little toy automobiles 
from the ten cent store. The front 
width of the toy cars should be one 
inch. Place the four toy cars two 
inches apart on a flat surface and sit 
facing them with your eyes at ap- 
proximately the same height. Have 
someone change the position of the 
tey cars so that all will be at differ- 
ent distances. 

Twenty feet away you should be 
@ble to tell which car is ahead and 





the order of the others, provided that 
one has a lead of one inch over the 
next. If you can distinguish distances 
less than one inch your depth per- 
ception is better than average. Don’t 
forget that your eyes must be at the 
same elevation as the cars. And re- 
member that this is only a makeshift 
testing device and is, therefore, not 
entirely accurate. 


“Glare Vision” 


Are you ever blinded by head- 
lights from approaching cars? This 
is a common experience of night 
driving, because some headlights are 
too bright or not properly focused. 
The ability to withstand glare, called 
“glare vision,” varies widely among 
motorists. Older persons are often 
more affected by glaring headlights 
than high school students are likely 
to be. 
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“Most Likely To Succeed” 


Until Auto Toll Voted No 


AY editorial that can jolt an entire high school student body into war against traffic accidents 

should not be restricted to publication in a single city. Two young Dartmouth students 
wore killed one day this fall when their automobile collided with a bus just outside of Baltimore. 
Marion Wade Doyle, who had been a classmate of one of the victims at Western High, Wash- 
ington, wrote a tribute which launched a safety drive by Washington High School students— 
four out of five of whom are themselves drivers of automobiles. In the hope that Miss Doyle’s 

enge may be taken up by student groups elsewhere,, SCHOLASTIC reprints below an excerpt 
from her editorial published originally in the Wasnincton Datty News: 


James Leech, Jr., 18, was killed on the Bel Air Road yesterday. Last year 
his high school class voted him “the most likely to succeed.” 

Jimmy was cadet captain, year book editor, class officer, club president, 
the choice of the local Harvard Club and American Legion as “the most 
promising” and “the best citizen” of his class. 

When we elected Jimmy to his high office, we should have inserted this 
clause: Leech, year book editor (by virtue of a year’s grace given by the 


highway). 


And on his brilliant, unfinished record at Dartmouth they should note: 
h, James; called from college to pay America’s death toll to the highway. 
We who knew Jimmy cry out at the thought of his mental capacity ... 


lying scattered on a concrete road. 


y should a boy so full of ability to serve his fellow men be taken for 

80 useless a purpose—the tribute of a certain number of auto deaths each year, 
which must be paid no matter what bright names fill the quota? 

Usually it is the older generation which starts campaigns against the traffic 

ath rate. But now we, the youth of America, should rise up. We are sick of 

senseless killing. We cry out: “How long must we go on paying it, this debt 


to the highway?” 


40 Miles Per Hour 
At Night Is Risky 
If The Driver Has 
Bad Glare Vision. 
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Tlius., courtesy Etna Casualty « surety (+ 
This picture shows a driver being tested for “glare vision.”? Some persons are 
more susceptible to glaring headlights than others. Since this is one of the 
gravest dangers of night driving, it pays to know what your glare rating is. 





An interesting machine that mea- 
sures glare vision has been devised 
by the Bureau of Street Traffic Re- 
search at Harvard University. It 
consists of a dark box about three 
feet long in which miniature cars 
and pedestrians can be moved about. 
By varying the amount of light from 
headlights on the car, night driving 
conditions are simulated. The person 
being tested looks in at one end of 
the box through two holes made to 
fit the eyes, and by varying the light 
intensity, this “glare vision” can be 
measured. In tests conducted during 
the summer of 1937, it was found that 
about one-third of the persons tested 
did not have good glare vision. 

You may have heard of what is 
sometimes called the “driving blind 
spot.”” When the eyes are subjected 
to a strong glare from approaching 
lights the pupils narrow down. As 
the glare is withdrawn, the eyes 
gradually regain normal vision. In 
passing a car with glaring lights 
there are really two periods of tem- 
porary blindness: one when the glare 
is on, the other while the eyes are re- 
covering from the glare’s effects. In 
tests the latter varies in most cases 
from 7 to 15 seconds. You can readily 
see that when you pass a car with 
glaring lights at 40 miles an Lour, 
there is a distance of several hun- 
dred feet in which your vision is 
dangerously defective. 

Glare vision machines are too ex- 
pensive and too intricate to be con- 
structed in high schools. But there 
are some things that you should re- 
member if you have learned that you 
are troubled by glaring lights. 

1. When you approach a car with 
glaring lights, signal to the driver by 
depressing your own lights. Give an- 
other signal if he fails to act at once. 

2. Watch your side of the road- 
way carefully to see that there are 
no cars or pedestrians in your way. 

3. Drive slower at night and keep 
on your own side of the roadway. 
Watch the side of the road. 
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HE basketball you will be 
seeing this season is going 
to be a lot different from the 


game you have become accustomed 
to. The action now is almost twice as 
furious, substitutions more frequent, 
the switches from offense to defense 
more sudden, than ever before. Com- 
pare the two following scenes and 
you will readily see the effect on the 
game of the elimination of the cen- 
ter jump after a field 
goal, the big change in 
the rules for 1937-38. 

A typical scene on any 
basketball court last sea- 
son: Rapidly and deftly 
the ball is being passed 
from player to player. 
Suddenly a man with a 
terrific burst of speed 
lunges past his guard 
into the open, pulls in a 
pass from a teammate 
and drops the ball 
through the hoop for a 
goal. The crowd cheers 
wildly. The official re- 
covers the ball and hus- 
tles toward the center 
circle. Completely re- 
laxed, the players lei- 
surely stroll to their 
starting positions on the floor. The 
two centers tense for a moment in 
the center circle, the official tosses 
up the ball and the game continues. 
About ten seconds have elapsed from 
the time the ball dropped through 
the net until the referee tossed it up 
between the centers. 


Basketball, 


New Style 


The same scene this season: Again 
the ball makes its way from hand to 
hand until a player shakes loose for 
a goal. But this time there is no gen- 
eral let-down or time to relax for a 
few precious moments. While the 
crowd is still cheering, a member of 
the team just scored upon snatches 
the ball as it comes down from the 
net, jumps out of bounds anywhere 
along the end line and passes to a 





Rule 8, Sec. 9. After a goal from the field, any player 
of the team scored upon shall put the ball in play from 
any point out of bounds at the end of the court where 
the goal was made. This is the chief 1937 Rules change. 


teammate. The play goes swirling 
down to the other basket. No re- 
laxation, no wasted time, and no cen- 
ter jump. In one or two seconds the 
ball has been put into play again. 

If you’ve seen any games so far 
this season, you probably have no- 
ticed the difference that the elimina- 


tion of the center jump after a fielg 
goal makes. Play has been speedeg 
up tremendously. The players surge 
from basket to basket without a lef. 
up. As soon as a shot hits the bulls.” 
eye, the team that scored quickly 
scrambles back on defense, while the 
other team rushes the ball down the 
court in hope of catching the oppo.| 
nents napping. 

Woe betide the scoring team jf 
they ease up to congratulate them." 
selves on the goal or to catch q 
breath. An opposing player May 
sneak down under their defensive 
basket, take a long forward pag 
from a teammate and even the count 
in the twinkling of an eye. This com. 
bination of a long pass to a man fay | 
down the court is called the fag. 
break offense. It is an offense that 
you will see a lot of this season. 

The center jump was eliminated in 
order to avoid pile-ups around the B A 
center circle, caused by players rush- 
ing in to get the tap and accidental- 
ly bumping each other. The othe SP 
reason, and by far the most impor- 
tant, was the conviction that an ab- A 
normally tall center gave his team an 
unjust advantage in controlling the 
tap. Figuring roughly there are about He ES 
twenty-five field goals scored per 
game, which, under the old rules, 25 and 
would call for twenty-five jumps at §§5 in ca: 
center. You can imagine how this of any C 
handicapped the small team. They 
were lucky to get the ball five or six aa 
times out of the twenty-five. RIZES 

However, the center jump is not 5 and 
entirely eliminated. You will still see A 
it at the start of the game and at the in cas 
beginning of the second half, as wel] #0f any g 
as after technical fouls (penalties for OU sti 
reasons other than illegal contact). 


























































Down On the Farm 


(Concluded from page 12) 
decision? A. It tends to, but New 
Dealers say that the Court’s broaden- 
ing of Federal powers over labor in 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act cases 
indicates that it might uphold crop con- 
trol as legal under the “interstate com- 
merce” and “general welfare” clauses. 

Q. Is it true that foreign imports 
of farm products have increased 
greatly at a time when we are trying 
to cut our production? A. Yes. New 
Dealers argue, however, that industry 
wants high tariffs which prevent for- 
eign nations from shipping us indus- 
trial products. At the same time, Amer- 
ican industry wants to sell products to 
foreign nations. Thus, foreign nations 
must be allowed to sell us agricultural 
products in order to get money to trade 
with us. 

Q. How do New Dealers hope to solve 
this tangled problem? A. They say Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull’s recipro- 
cal trade agreements will help a lot. 

Q. How do they operate? A. They 
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recognize that other nation’s cannot 
buy from us unless we buy from them; 
also that we changed from a creditor 
to a debtor nation during the World 
War, as explained earlier, and Euro- 
pean nations can’t pay their debts un- 
less they can sell products to us. The 
Hull agreements offer to lower our 
tariffs if other nations lower their 
tariffs. 

Q. How will this help the farmer? 
A. At present, we are preparing to con- 
clude an agreement with Great Britain. 
Since she is our best customer, and 
buys large amounts of farm products, 
this agreement should provide our 
farmers with a larger market for sur- 
plus products. Throughout this article 
we have noted the dependence cf one 


group of people on another—of Farmer - 


Jones, and his neighbors, on Cityman 
Smith and his neighbors. We also have 
seen how conditions in other nations 
affect America. This is why trade 
agreements are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the difficult American farm 
problem. They will be discussed more 
fully in coming issues of Scholastic. 


new pi 
H. M. 
14thA 
Because 
Luxury Limited ud more 
(Concluded from page 10) go, mak: 


verge into a four-track tunnel under 
the congested city streets. The four 
track “throat” carries the entire traffic 
of the station five miles before there 
is room for additional tracks. This 
enormous flow of traffic moves with 
out interruption or delay day after day. 

Railroad safety outside the term: 
nals depends upon many factors. One 
of the first safety devices of the rail 
roads was the Westinghouse air brake. 
Others came with the building of all 
steel equipment, better rails, solid 
roadbeds and automatic electric sig, 
nalling. Block signals are used md 
than others, because they work by# 
mechanism which is put in motion 
trains passing over mechanical devie 
on the rails as they enter new “block 
Among the safety devices on the 
themselves is the “dead-man” con 
on the locomotive. This stops the k 
motive automatically, if for any 
son — heart failure for instance—! 
engineer should fail to heed_sigl 
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RIZES FOR GROUP I. $50, 
425 and $15 and 20 prizes of 
5 in cash for a package design 
of any confectionery or choco- 
ite product. 

RIZES FOR GROUP Il. $50, 
25 and $15 and 20 prizes of 
$in cash for a package design 
tr any grocery product. 
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OU still have time to enter the 
new package design division of 
he 14th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


Because business is paying- more 
id more attention to package de- 
ign, making this a fertile field for 










BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
SPONSORS NEW DIVISION OF 14th 
ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


young artists, Baker’s Chocolate and 
Cocoa has sponsored these prizes to 
encourage you to show what you 
can do. 


You can design an original pack- 
age for an imaginary product, or you 
can redesign the package for a 
product already on the market. 

Remember, you do not have to 
confine your efforts to the packages 
of the sponsor of the awards, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, makers of 
Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa. Select 
any package—your choice will have 
no bearing on your chance of win- 
ning a prize. 

All entries must be in the hands of 


tne yury by the 2utn ot Marcn, 1938. 
Awards will be published in the 
May 7th issue of Scholastic. 

A reprint of Longyear’s articles 
on Container Design will be sent 
free. Address: 


Art Department 
General Foods Corp. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 












SAY, YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 
TASTE OF BAKER’S COCOA! 









DER 11, 1937 


It was our coach who first put me onto cocoa 
as a swell beverage. But it was the rich, 
creamy taste of Baker’s Cocoa that made 
cocoa my favorite drink. Baker’s actually 
tastes so much richer, smoother. 


It’s Baker's for me—every time! 
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The Stolen Stomach 


(Continued from page 5) 


ceiving no ecstatic telegram from 
Macpherson. He refused to imagine 
that his deductions had been wrong, 
and supposed rather that the rapture 
of Macpherson was too great to be con- 
fined to telegraphic expression and 
would come next day by post. How- 
ever, at eleven next morning the tele- 
gram arrived. It said: 

“Just got your wire what does it 
mean greatuncle stolen last night 
burglar escaped please write fully.” 

Wimsey committed himself to a 
brief comment in language usually 
confined to the soldiery. Robert had 





undoubtedly got Great-Uncle Joseph. 
and. even if they could trace the bur- 


glary to him, the legacy was by this 


time gone forever. He had never felt 
so furiously helpless. He even cursed 
the Catullus, which had kept him from 
going north and dealing with the mat- 
ter personally. 

While he was meditating what to do, 
a second telegram was brought in. It 
ran: 

“Greatuncle’s bottle found broken in 
Fleet dropped by burglar in flight con- 
tents gone what next.” 

Wimsey pondered this 


“Of course.” he said, “if the thief 


simply emptied the bottle and put 


Great-Uncle in his pocket, we’re done. 


Or if he’s simply emptied Great-Uncle 








@ EIGHT STRIKING COLOR PATTERNS 






NEW BEVELLED SHAPE 





e@ The proof of a pudding is in the eating—and the 
proof of a pen is in the writing. This new Spencerian 
is the best writing pen ever offered for a dollar—and 
that’s why it’s the best buy for your money. 


The iridium-tipped, flexible point starts like a sprinter 
and races across the paper with swift, smooth. effortless 
* strokes. It makes letters and school work easy to write. 


Yet smooth action is not the only reason why this 
new Spencerian is the “champion of dollar pens.” In 
beauty, too, it compares favorably with many pens 
that cost far more. [ts distinctive bevelled design is 
strikingly smart. And it is available in eight handsome 
colors—gloss black, pearl web, green web, golden web, 
autumn brown, leaf green, burgundy, pear] grey. 


Drop in at your dealer's now, and see the new 
Spencerian Pen—the pen that anyone would like to 
own—the gift that anyone would like to receive. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. E., New York 


SINCE 1858 7 


THE NAME FOR WRITING 





Here’s the BEST PEN 


and the BEST GIFT 


you can buy 
for a dollar! 


















and put the contents in his pos 
we’re done. But ‘dropped in 
sounds rather as though Great-f}, 
had gone overboard lock. stock 
barrel Why can’t the fool of a 
man put a few more details into} 






































wires? It'd only cost him a Penny we 
two I suppose I'd better go up myy oe 
Meanwhile a little healthy occupat ? ae 
won't hurt him.” ond a 

He took a telegraph blank from Jock! 
desk and despatched a further m ag 
sage: gon af 

“Was greatuncle in bottle w It Dax 
dropped if so drag river if not p in, the 
burglar probably Robert Fer emon. 
spare no pains starting for Scotlangm @ - 
night hope arrive early tomomm °° 
urgent important put your back inty ‘He's 
will explain. an’ he 

The night express decanted Ig 93°. 
Peter Wimsey at Dumfries early happe! 
following morning, and a hired carg onythi 
posited him at the Stone Cottag ald 
time for breakfast. The door y lookit 
opened to him by Maggie, who gree find ws 
him with hearty cordiality: room b 

“Come awa’ in, sir. All’s ready but th 
ye, and Mr. Macpherson will be by Tt w 
in a few minutes, I’m thinkin’, Ye!] Maggie 
tired with your long journey, and hy 70" te 
gry, maybe? Aye. Will ye tak’ a} taking. 
parritch to your eggs and bar Back a 
There’s nae troot the day, though ye the hoc 
terday was a gran’ day for the fish,] they fu 
Macpherson has been up and doun, — 
and doun the river wi’ my Jock, looky 5@2€5 
for ane of his specimens, as he qj Macphe 
them, that was dropped by the tig 8" ° 
that cam’ in. I dinna ken what pools 2 
thing may be—” specim< 

“Dear me!” said Wimsey. “And he At tl 
did the burglary happen, Maggie!” sounde 

“Indeed, sir, it was a vera’ remailm , “Gud 
able circumstance. Mr. Macphesf 2,¥S: 
was awa’ all day Monday and Tues “Wha 
up at the big loch by the viaduct, fi ~y. , 
in’. There was a big rain Saturday) =m 
Sunday, ye may remember, andige "eet, 
Macpherson says, ‘There'll be gagp Just at 
fishin’ the morn, Jock.’ says he. Wé She 1 
go up to the viaduct if it stops raini poured 
and we’ll spend the nicht at the keg fee and 
er’s lodge.’ So on Monday it stop Prese 
rainin’ and was a grand warm, He fini: 
day, so aff they went together. Thay 2” to. 
was a telegram come for him Tued and W 
mornin’, and I set it up on the mata SS we 
piece. where he’d see it when hea om de 
in, but it’s been in my mind sinceth e had « 
maybe that telegram had somethisg are. 
do wi’ the burglary. ned Sy 

“I wouldn’t say but you might a fo: 
right, Maggie,” replied Wimsey g@ rakishiy 
y. 

“Aye, sir, that wadna surprise _ 
Maggie set down a generous dist tended } 
eggs and bacon before the guest “Good 
took up her tale again. he “Thi 

“Well, I was sittin’ in my kitchet “Good 
Tuesday nicht, waitin’ for Mr. snappish 
pherson and Jock to come hame, T had 
sair I pitied them, the puir souls pursued 
the rain was peltin’ down agai 4 and itt; 
the nicht was sae dark 1 was 3 were 4, 
they micht ha’ tummelt into 4 Macpher 
pool. Weel, I was listenin’ for thes “Get 
o’ the door-sneck when I heard# valid, mn 
thing movin’ in the front room. “What 
door wasna lockit. I heard a it? Fishi 
sound. So I cam’ out and I called "Yes. 
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“you. Mr. Macpherson?’ And there was 
nae answer, only anither big crackin’ 
noise, so I ran forrit, and a man cam’ 
quickly out o’ the front room, brushin’ 
¢ me an’ puttin’ me aside wi’ his 
hand, so, and oot o’ the front door like 
aflash o’ lightnin’. So, wi’ that, I let oot 
a skelloch, an’ Jock’s voice answered 
me fra’ the gairden gate. ‘Och!’ I says, 
‘Jock! here’s a burglar been i’ the 
hoose!’ Then there was Mr. Macpher- 
son and Jock helter-skelter after him. 
If David Murray’s cattle had brokken 
in, they couldna ha’ done mair deevas- 
tation. An’ then there was a big splash- 
in’ an’ crashin’, an’, after a bit, back 
comes Mr. Macpherson an’ he says, 
He's jumpit intil the Fleet,’ he says, 
‘sn’ he’s awa’. What has he taken?’ he 
says. ‘I dinna ken,’ says I , ‘for it all 
happened sae quickly I couldna sae 
onything.” ‘Come awa’ ben,’ says he, 
‘an’ we'll see what’s missin’.’ So we 
lookit high and low, an’ all we could 
find was the cupboard door in the front 
room broken open, and naething taken 
but this bottle wi’ the specims.” 

“It wasna till the next mornin’,” said 
Maggie, “that Mr. Macpherson opened 
yon telegram. Eh! but he was in a 
taking. An’ then the telegrams startit. 
Back an’ forrit, back an’ forrit atween 
the hoose an’ the post-office. An’ then 
they fund the bits o’ the bottle that the 
specimen was in, stuck between two 
stanes i’ the river. An’ aff goes Mr. 
Macpherson an’ Jock wi’ their waders 
onan’ a couple o’ gaffs, huntin’ in a’ the 
pools an’ under the stanes to find the 
specimen. An’ they’re still at it.” 

At this point three heavy thumps 
sounded on the ceiling. 

“Gude save us!” ejaculated Maggie, 
“I was forgettin’ the puir gentleman.” 

“What gentleman?” enquired Wim- 
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y. 

“Him that was feshed oot o’ the 
Fleet,” replied Maggie. “Excuse me 
juist a moment, sir.” 

She fled swiftly upstairs. Wimsey 
poured himself out a third cup of cof- 
fee and lit a pipe. 

Presently a thought occurred to him. 
He finished the coffee — not being a 
man to deprive himself of his pleasures 
—and walked quietly upstairs in Mag- 
gie’s wake. Facing him stood a bed- 
room door, half open—the room which 
he had occupied during his stay at the 
cottage. He pushed it open. In the bed 
lay a red-headed gentleman, whose 
long, foxy countenance was in no way 
beautified by a white bandage, tilted 
rakishly across the left temple. A 
breakfast-tray stood on a table by the 
bed. Wimsey stepped forward with ex- 
tended hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ferguson,” said 
he. “This is an unexpected pleasure.” 

od morning,” said Mr. Ferguson 
Snappishly, 

‘Thad no idea, when we last met,” 
pursued Wimsey, advancing to the bed 
olen Sedge upon it, “that you 

inking of visiting i 
Macpherson.” oo ee 

‘Get off my leg,” growled the in- 

valid. _ broken my kneecap.” 

" : : a 
it? on How did you get 
“Yes. A slip in that river.” 
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steps at a time, and met Wimsey on 


“Beastly. Sort of thing that might 
the landing as he emerged from the 


happen to anybody. A keen fisher, Mr. 


Ferguson?” bedroom. 
“So-so.” “T say, d’you know who that is? It’s 
“Have you got your fly-book here?” Robert.” 


“IT know. I saw him in town. Never 
mind him. Have you found Great- 
Uncle?” 

“No, we haven’t. What’s all this mys- 
tery about? And what’s Robert doing 
here? What did you mean by saying 
he was the burglar? And why is Great- 
Uncle Joseph so important? 

“One thing at a time. Let’s find the 
old boy first. What have you been do- 
ing?” 

“Well, when I got your extraordi- 
nary messages I thought, of course, 
you were off your rocker.” (Wimsey 
“groaned with impatience.) “But then I 
considered what a funny thing it was 
that somebody should have thought 
Great - Uncle worth stealing, and 
thought there might be some sense in 
what you said, after all.” (“Dashed good 
of you,” said Wimsey.) “So I went out 
and poked about a bit, you know. Not 
that I think there’s the faintest chance 
of finding anything, with the river 
coming down like this. Well, I hadn’t 
got very far—by the way, I took Jock 
with me. I’m sure he thinks I’m mad, 
too. Not that he says anything; these 
people here never commit them- 
selves “ 

“Confound Jock! Get on with it.” 


(Concluded on next page) 


“Yes—no,” said Mr. Ferguson. “I 
dropped it.” 

“Pity. But do give me your opinion 
of the Pink Sisket.” 

“Not so bad,” said Mr. Ferguson. 
“I’ve sometimes caught trout with it.” 

“You surprise me,” said Wimsey, 
not unnaturally, since he had invented 
the Pink Sisket on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and had hardly expected his im- 
provisation to pass muster. “Well, I 
suppose this unlucky accident has put 
a stop to your sport for the season. 
Damned bad luck. Otherwise, you 
might have helped us to have a go at 
the Patriarch.” 

“What’s that? A trout?” 

“Yes—a frightfully wily old fish. 
Lurks about in the Fleet. You never 
know where to find him. Any moment 
he may turn up in some pool or other. 
I’m going out with Mac to try for him 
today. He’s a jewel of a fellow. We’ve 
nicknamed him Great-Uncle Joseph. 
Hi! don’t joggle about like that—you’ll 
hurt that knee of yours. Is there any- 
thing I can get for you?” 

He grinned amiably, and turned to 
answer a shout from the stairs. 

“Hullo! Wimsey! is that you?” 

“Tt is. How’s sport?” 

Macpherson came up the stairs four 
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GIVE MAGAZINES - - - 
Always The Perfect Gift 


There is a suitable magazine for all 
the names on your Christmas list, and 
they are easy on your budget. Then 
why fuss over shopping when you can 
sit comfortably at home and simply 
mail your list to us! 


For Boys and Girls 





This newest Scro- 


lastic is ideal for 
any boy or girl be- 
tween 11 and 1% 
Parents will appre- 
ciate the thought- 
fulness of such a 


a teacher friend 
who would be im- 
measurably helped 
by a present of 
Junior Scholastic? 
$1.25 a year. Clubs 
at $1.15. 


Regular Club 








Price Price 
Junior Scholastic $1.25 $1.15 
American Boy ......- 1.50 1.50 
American Girl ° 1.50 1.40 
Boye’ Life ..cccccccccce .. 1.00 1.00 
WO EMS 6 cc sccccccces o< wae 2.25 
Children's Activities .........- 3.00 2.75 
Popular Science ........-..000- 1.50 1.35 
Popular Mechanics ........ ow Oe 2.25 
St. Nicholas .......c.ccccccece 3.00 2.85 
Wee Wisdom ...ccccccccccccece 1.00 -90 

Chiefly for Women 

American Home .........- sos S06 1.00 
Cosmopolitan ......scccscccee 2.50 None 
Good Housekeeping ........++.+ 2.50 None 
Ladies Home Journal .........- 1.00 None 
BEMEMINO co ccncccsscecoesscnces 1.00 1.00 
Parents Magazine .........0++: 2.00 1.75 
Red Book ......--ccccccccce mae 2.25 
Woman's Home Companion ..... 1.00 1.00 


Men Like These 


(and so do women) 





American Magazine .......+++++ 2.50 2.50 
Collier's Weekly .........se00- 2.00 2.00 
Digest .cccccccccccccccccececs 4.00 3.50 
POPU cccccces. .cccceccccece 4.00 3.75 
Harper's ....cccccccccccce -. 4.00 3.75 
Reader's Digest ........ .- 3.00 3.00 
Saturday Evening Post -. 2.00 None 
Scientific American 4.00 3.75 
Gorihner’s ....sccccese oo 29 2.50 
Survey-Graphic .......- -- 3.00 None 
, eer eer 5.00 5. 
Please Teachers With These 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ...... 1.25 1.15 
SCHOLASTIC COMBINED ED. 2.00 1.80 
SCHOLASTIC COACH ....... 1.50 1.40 
Grade Teacher .......sseesee0- 2.50 2.25 
Hygeia ....cccccccccccccccccce 2.50 2.50 
TRGORINE a cccccccceces .cccces 2.50 2.25 


“Regular Price” (heading the column) is price 
for one subscription. “Club Price” applies 
where two or more subscriptions are placed. 
Rates for one year in U. S. only and apply 
to new or renewals. 


Let the postman be your year ‘round Santa 
Claus! We'll gladly announce your gifts with 
attractive cards on request. 


Send your orders to 


SCHOLASTIC 


Ch b of C ce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Oh—well, before we’d got very far, 
we saw a fellow wading about in the 
river with a rod and a creel. I didn’t 
pay much attention, because, you see, 
I was wondering what you—Yes. Well! 
Jock noticed him and said to me, ‘Yon’s 
a queer kind of a fisherman, I’m think- 
in’.’ So I had a look, and there he was, 
staggering about among the stones 
with his fly floating away down the 
stream in front of him; and he was 
peering into all the pools he came to, 
and poking about with a gaff. So I 
hailed him, and he turned round, and 
he put the gaff away in a bit of a hurry 
and started to reel in his line. He made 
an awful mess of it,” added Macpher- 
son appreciatively. 

“I can believe it,” said Wimsey. “A 
man who admits to catching trout with 
a Pink Sisket would make a mess of 
anything.” 

“A pink what?” 

“Never mind. I only meant that Rob- 
ert was no fisher. Get on.” 

“Well, he got the line hooked round 
something, and he was pulling and 
hauling, you know, and _ splashing 
about, and then it came out all of a 
sudden, and he waved it all over the 
place and got my hat. That made me 
pretty wild, and I made after him, and 
he looked round again, and I yelled 
out, ‘Good God, it’s Robert!’ And he 
dropped his rod and took to his heels. 
And of course he slipped on the stones 
and came down an awful crack. We 
rushed forward and scooped him up 
and brought him home. He’s got a 
nasty bang on the head and a fractured 
patella.” 

“You’ve had extraordinary luck 
about this business so far,” said Wim- 
sey. “Now the only thing left is to find 
Great-Uncle. How far down have you 
got?” 

“Not very far. You see, what with 
getting Robert home and setting his 
knee and so on, we couldn’t do much 
yesterday.” 

“Never mind Robert! Great-Uncle 
may be away out to sea by this time. 
Let’s get down to it.” 

He took up a gaff from the umbrella- 
stand (“Robert’s,” interjected Mac- 
pherson), and led the way out. 

The car was still at the door; the 
hired driver was enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the cottage. They pried him 
loose from Maggie’s scones and slipped 
down the road to Gatehouse. 

“Those gulls seem rather active 
about something,” saia Wimsey, as 
they crosscd the second field. The 
white wings swooped backwards and 
forwards in narrowing circles over the 
yellow shoal. Raucous cries rose on 
the wind. Wimsey pointed silently 
with his hand. A long, unseemly ob- 
ject, like a drab purse, lay on the shore. 
The gulls, indignant, rose higher, 
squawking at the intruders. Wimsey 
ran forward, stooped, rose again with 
the long bag dangling from his fingers. 

“Great-Uncle Joseph, I presume,” he 
said. 

“The gulls have had a wee peck at it 
here and there,” said Jock. “It'll be 
tough for them. Aye. They havena 
done so vera much with it.” 


“Aren’t you going to open it?” said 
Macpherson impatiently. 

“Not here,” said Wimsey. “We might 
lose something.” He dropped it into 
Jock’s creel. “We'll take it home first 
and show it to Robert.” 

Robert greeted them with ill-dis- 
guised irritation. 

“We've been fishing,” said Wimsey 
cheerfully. “Look at our bonny wee 
fish.” He weighed the catch in his hand. 
“What’s inside this wee fish, Mr. Fer- 
guson?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Then why did you go fishing for it?” 
asked Wimsey pleasantly. “Have you 
got a surgical knife there, Mac? 

“Yes—here. Hurry up.” 

“T’ll leave it to you. Be careful.” 

Macpherson laid Great - Uncle Jo- 
seph on the table, and slit him open 
with a practised hand. 

Winsey inserted a delicate finger and 
thumb into the cavities of Uncle Jo- 
seph. “One — two — three ——” The 
stones glittered like fire as he laid them 
on the table. “Seven — eight — nine. 
That seems to be all. Try a little fur- 
ther down, Mac.” 

Speechless with astonishment, Mr. 
Macpherson dissected his legacy. 

“Ten—eleven,” said Wimsey. “I’m 
afraid the sea-gulls have got number 
twelve. I’m sorry, Mac.” 

“But how did they get there?” de- 
manded Robert foolishly. 

“Simple as shelling peas. Great- 
Uncle Joseph makes his will, swallows 
his diamonds——” 

“He must ha’ been a grand man fora 
pill,” said Maggie, with respect. 

“and jumps out of the window. It 
was as Clear as crystal to anybody who 
read the will. He told you, Mac, that 
the stomach was given you to study,” 

Robert Ferguson gave a deep groan. 

“I knew there was something in it” 
he said. “That’s why I went to look up 
the will. And when I saw you there,! 
knew I was right. (Curse this leg of 
mine!) But I never imagined for a mo- 
wnent——” 

His eyes appraised the diamonds 
greedily. 

“And what will the value of these 
same stones be?” enquired Jock. 

“About seven thousand pounds 
apiece, taken separately. More than 
that, taken together.” 

“The old man was mad,” said Robert 
angrily. “I shall dispute the will.” 

“T think not,” said Wimsey. “There's 
such an offence as entering and steal- 
ing, you know.” 

Macpherson was handling the dia 
monds like a man in a dream. 

“Seven thousan’ pund,” said Jock. 
“Did I unnderstan’ ye richtly to say 
that one o’ they gulls is gaun aboot noo 
wi’ seven thousan’ pund’s worth of dia- 
monds in his wame? Ech! It’s just 
awfu’ to think of. Guid day to you, sis 
I'll be gaun round to Jimmy McTag- 
gart to ask will he lend me the loan’o@ 
gun.” 





Reprinted from Lord Peter Views 
the Body, by Dorothy L. Sayers, by 
permission of Payson & Clarke, Ltd, 
publishers. 
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A self-styled reformer was watch- 
ing a trench being dug by modern 
machine methods. He said to the su- 
perintendent: 

“This machine has taken jobs from 
scores of men. Why don’t you junk 
that machine and put one hundred 
men in that ditch with shovels?” 

The superintendent promptly re- 
torted: “Or better still, why not put 
a thousand men in there with tea- 
spoons!”—Atlanta Two Bells 


The African explorer had seen many 
gnus during the day. In the evening 
his native cook served him a delicious 
steak. 

“This is one of the finest steaks I’ve 
ever eaten,” he explained to his guide 
‘Ts it gnu?” 

“No,” said the guide, “but it is just 
as good as gnu.”—Atlantic Constitu- 
tion. 


e 
Girl: “Call for me tonight at eight- 
thirty.” 
Boy: “O.K. What time’ll you be 


ready?”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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PLAYS 
AT 
Taye PRICE 


To enliven class hours, to give a lesson 
the dramatic drive, to entertain in 
assembly or for the PTA, Scholastic’s 
Royalty Free Radio P lays are the per- 
fect answer. No props, no costumes, 
only one rehearsal. Regularly these 
plays sell at 25c each. Now you may 
have all 16—neatly printed and bound 
in a sturdy binder—a full year’s 
repertoire—for $2.00. Subjects of the 
plays: English and American Litera- 
ture, Student Problems, Music, Sci- 
ence, History. 


NEW HANDBOOK 
FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


How to found a Radio Guild, how to 
wire your school for sound, how to 
make sound effects, where’ to find 
worthy scripts—these are only a few 
of the subjects fully and clearly dis- 
cussed in Scholastie’s newest publica- 





tion. A perfect means for turning the 
fandom talents of the amateur into 
Worthwhile activity. 68 pages, photo- 
graphic cover- 50c. : 


Order From 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 


402 Che: sor of Commerce Building 


P'ttsburgh, Penna. 
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OF TLE 
WEEK 


Walter Koons, music editor of the 
National Broadcasting system, called 
NBC from his home recently and com- 
plained that a piano he was hearing at 
the moment was out of tune. “What 
studio is it in?” Koons asked. “That’s 
Chopin’s original piano,” he was told. 
“It’s being played at a place some 40 
miles outside of Warsaw.’’—Leonard 
Lyons in Philadelphia Record. 








Lundberg in Collier 8 
“Olsen doesn’t like his hat, sir. He says 
it makes him look like Donald Duck.” 


There had been a train wreck and 
one of two traveling teachers felt him- 
self slipping from this life. 

“Good-by, Tom,” he groaned to his 
friend. “I’m done for.” 

“Don’t say that, old man!” sputtered 
the English professor. “For heaven’s 
sake, don’t end your last sentence with 
a preposition!”—Classmate. 

* 


A schoolteacher is said to have asked 
her class to name the ten greatest men 
in the world. 

One boy wrote: 


The New York Yankees.... 9 
Charice Chapin. .cecscccoss 1 
‘10 
—Montreal Daily Herald 
* 


It happened at one of the big col- 
lege football games. The gatekeeper 
came up to the coach of the hometown 
team. 

“The umpire for today’s game is at 
the gate with two friends. Shall I pass 
them in?” inquired the gatekeeper. 

“An umpire with two friends?” 
gasped the coach when he could get his 
breath. “Show them in.”—Selected. 


. 
“What does the C.I.O. stand for?” 


“It doesn’t stand. It sits down.”— 
Marine Monocles. 








KISKI SCHOOL 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


A college preparatory school for boys, 
located in the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
Individual courses and sympathetic teach- 
er-student relationship. Mid-term entries 
accepted January 3rd and February Ist. 
Special classes preparing for college 
board examinations. 


Address J. J. Daub, Registrar 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—2 year course. Institute certificate; 4 
year course, B. of Arch. degree. Advertising Design, 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illus- 
tration. Four Year Teacher Training 

38 Studios 93 Instructors Slst Year 


JamesC. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N.Y. 
Catalog on Request 
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TO ANY CATHOLIC 
Send name and address for 
deeply modeled Crucifix Ring 
with Sacred Heart- Miraculous 
Design. Silver Oxidized finish 
\ Absolutely Free without one cent 
y of expense to you. Give finger size. 
LANE COMPANY, Dept.2172,Providence, R.I. 
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vk A-B-C-D Scales. Multiplies, 
squares, takes square root, finds 
circumference and area of circles. 6 inches 
long—thin construction. NO WOOD OR CELLU- 
LOID. Fits in vest pocket. Send $1 in cash, money order 
or check ($1.25 Canada and foreign countries) and — 








slide rule with genuine leather case and instructions. ag 


M. MANHKEIM CO., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York, 
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This Class Pin, any letters, 
Silver Biated 25 0 





Free i of School & 
and Club pins and rings 


No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
vied $2.80 Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 
Pin and "eae Lee $12.00 4 Doz. Ring No. 
R518 Sterling Silver per 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, MN. Y. 
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‘‘History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 
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BETTER ENGLISH 





NEW EASY WAY 
to SPEAK and WRITE 
FLAWLESS ENGLISH 





Do You 
Know 


when to say 
"introduce"? 


when to say 
"present"? 


how to be- 
come a writ- 
er? 


when to use 
“would” and 


"should"? 


how to in- 
crease your 
vocabulary? 


how to tell a 
story? 


how to clinch 
that deal? 


how to find 
just the right 
word? 


how to stop 
stuttering? 

how to over- 
come a lisp? 


how to fight 
timidity? 
how to gain 


friends? 


the art of be- 
ing a secre- 
tary? 





‘ 
L. 





Are you sure of 
your English when 
you speak and write 
or are you afraid of 
making mistakes 
that give people a 
poor impression of 
you? 


Here’s a new easy way 
to speak and write 
faultless English—you 
can learn in just a few 
minutes a day! It 
makes no difference 
how much or how little 
schooling you’ve had 
—you quickly learn to 
improve speech and 
writing from the fa- 
mous contributors to 
“Better English”, in- 
cluding Dale Carnegie, 
Milton Wright, Gor- 
ham Munson, A. A. Ro- 
back and others equal- 
ly prominent. 


This brand new maga- 
zine tells you once 
each month what to 
say and what mistakes 
to avoid. Successful 
men and women re- 
veal the secrets of talk- 
ing and writing that 
bring rich rewards. 
Learn how YOU can 
use language to GET 
WHAT YOU WANT 
OUT OF LIFE! 


MONEY BACK 


Coupon below brings you 
“Better English” for six 
months. If not entirely and 
enthusiastically satisfied 
with first issue, we will 
send your money back im- 
mediately! 


[SPECIAL $j .00 OFFER 


Send this coupon with $1.00 bill (or check or | 
money order) for 6 issues of “‘Better English’’. 
When you receive the first issue, IF NOT ENTIRE- 


LY SATISFIED we will gladly refund your dollar! 
Please write name and address clearly in margin 


BETTER ENGLISH, Dept. Sch. 


52 West 42nd Street, 
SARE SRN: RY RO RNC ARR 


New York 





Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


Aleohol Education 


Dear Editor: 

I read your interesting editorial in 
your December 4th issue which came 
this morning, and want to say that 
that’s just the way I feel about this 
drinking business. I have been playing 
on our varsity football squad this year 
and our Coach said alcohol has no place 
in an athlete’s training. 

We have on our bulletin board a 
poster about this, quoting Coach Stagg, 
published by the organization called 
Alcohol Education, with some figures 
which our Coach says he got from your 
magazine, Scholastic Coach. This 
sounded to me like good stuff and I 
wondered why you didn’t mention it 
in your editorial when you talked about 
groups cooperating in an educational 
campaign against drunken driving. Of 
course the Alcohol Education poster 
was not about automobile safety but 
just about alcohol and athletics. Any- 
how I hope you will publish more arti- 
cles and advertisements like this. 


Right Tackle 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Thanks for calling this to our atten- 
tion. We did not mention specific or- 
ganizations because there are many 
working in this field, but the data pub- 
lished by Alcohol Education are par- 
ticularly good. Posters and advertise- 
ments of theirs appeared in two recent 
issues of Scholastic Coach and in the 
May 29, 1937 issue of Scholastic.—The 
Editors.) 


Three Kinds of Liberty 


Dear Forum: 


“Liberty and Justice For All.” In 
these few words is the essence of 
Democracy. 

What is liberty? It is more than the 
right to vote annually in the early part 
of November. It is more than the li- 
cense to express oneself freely. Liberty 
is not abstract but concrete. It can be 
broadly divided into (1) political, (2) 
ecopomic, and (3) cultural freedom. 
If any one of these phases is long de- 
nied, the others crumble. 


Is a man free when he lives in con- 
stant anguish over his future, perhaps 
his next meal? Are the people of the 
slums really free? The Senior Classes 
of the American high schools will real- 
ize the importance of economic inse- 
curity in cultural freedom. Although 
Tom Smith graduates with a big send- 
off and hears an oration by the Hon. 
Fulov Hotheir on the glorious future, 
he is severely stunned when a mere 
matter of money stands in the way of 
an advanced education. If education is 
neglected, Americans will ultimately 
be unable to govern themselves. Is a 
Southern Negro free when he cannot 





FORUM 


Letters should be confined 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represen 
the editorial views of Scholastic, 


vote, receive an education, or live ip 
anything but the poorest hovel? 


Democracy only exists when all the 
people are economically secure, have 
opportunities to improve intellectual. 
ly, and are able to control their goy- 
ernments. 

Democracy is not dying, when a peo- 
ple will rise to its defense, as valiantly 
as have the Spaniards. 

A not-yet-famous American, 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School, 


Stage the Classics 


Dear Forum: 

The subject of my comment is an 
article which appeared in Scholastic 
(Nov. 13)—“A State Goes Stage 
Struck.” In the first part of this article 
it was stated that it would be hard for 
high school students living in the east 
or on the Atlantic Coast to believe that 
few of the students who had viewed 
the plays presented by the Washing- 
on State Theater had ever seen a legiti- 
mate play other than the high school 
senior class play. I think the students 
in Washington would be equally if not 
more surprised to find how few high 
school students here in the east had 
seen a legitimate play. This is true not 
only in the rural and small township 
sections of the east but in metropolitan 
sections as well. 


In a good many English classes it is 
the hardest job for students to struggle 
through what they term as “dry stuff,” 
and try to understand it. I refer of 
course to the works of Shakespeare, 
Scott and the rest of the immortal 
bards. 

It seems quite logical that nothing 
else could do more to enliven the 
students’ interest in the really great 
masters of literature than being able 
to see some of these works portrayed 
on the stage. One of the things that's 
needed most today is the revival of the 
reading public’s interest in the works 
of the literary great rather than in the 
poorer forms of literature which seem 
to be so prevalent. I think that nothing 
can do more to bring this about than 
the theater. There’s nothing like get- 
ting started on the right foot in litere 
ture and in developing good reading 
tastes and when we're in high schod 
is the time to make the right start. 

W. R. Baldwin, Jt. 
Killingly (Conn.) H.8 


Butcher — “Come, John, be lively 
now, break the bones in Mr. Simpsons 
chops and put Mr. Smith’s ribs in your) 
basket.” 

“All right, sir; just as soon as I've 
sawed off Mr. Murphy’s leg.” 

—Epworth Herald. 
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(HOLASTIC 
TheoAmericandHlighSchoblWeokly 
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CRUISE 
SOUTH OR WEST THIS 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
by Greyhound! 


Get away for a complete change over the holidays— 
take a “trip to the sun” by Greyhound. You can do it 
on little more than pocket money—Greyhound’s low 
fares are only }3 the cost of driving a car. Travel in 
the warmth and comfort of well-heated, well-ventilated 
Super-Coaches—and get a “close-up” of America en 
route! See more, save more the Greyhound way! 


FLORIDA CALIFORNIA — 


Crack Greyhound schedules The Golden State for a 
go through in short time to golden tan—on beaches near 
gay east and west coast mountains, orange orchards, 
resorts, iovely interior cities. old missions, movie colonies. 


GULF COAST SOUTHWEST 


Join in the hilarity of New Tour the Texas Riviera, old 
Orleans, Mardi Gras City— Mexico, Grand Canyon, 
visit colorful Gulf Coast cities. romantic Indian country. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, O. .$. . E. 9th & Superior St. Louis, Mo. . 
































































Philadelphia, Pa. . . Broad St. Station ...... Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
New York City. .... 245 W. 50th St. Chnsteston, W.oGE: 2. +645 408 
Chicago, if. ...... ee eee eee 155 Summers Street 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts Lexington, Ky... .. 801 N. Limestone 
Ft. Worth, Tex. .. . 905 Commerce St. Memphis, Tenn... .. 527 N. Main St. 
Boston, Mass. ....... 60 Park Sq. New Orleans, La., 400 N. Rampart St. 
ee SO ee eee Cincinnati, O.. . .. . 630 Walnut St. 
...++1403 New York Ave., N. W. Richmond,Va. . .. 412 East Broad St. 
Detroit, Michigan... . .....45 Toronto, Ont. . . 1501 Royal Bank Bidg. 
. . Washington Bivd. at Grand River London, Eng. .. .. A. B. Reynoldson. 
Minneapolis, Minn.,509 6th Ave.,N. 5 ww we eee 49 Leadenholl Street 
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BRIGHT PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT WINTER VACATIONS 


Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office, listed above, if you wont 
any of the following: Exciting rotogravure section “Southern Sun Times’ all about 
Florida, Gulf Coast and New Orleans 1). Colorful booklets “California, All the 
West’ 0, “Across America through Southwest” 0. Please check the one desired. 
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@ You can’t have the kind of speed that wins in sports withou 
And that’s what PLANTERS gives you—plus the delicious flavor 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts. Try some now—and get your nick 
gest buy. 


F R FF! STAMP COLLECTION 


AND BIG ALBUM!. 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely toy w snerent Fi 
FREE—with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stamps from Australia, 
from all over the world! It’s your chance to take up the  Germa’!’. Canad 
most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost to you! . 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers 
of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., amd we'll send you either one of these premiums 
free, postpaid. If you want both the album and stamps 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them now—and 
make sure you don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp Premium 
Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Jumbo = 64- pages 


Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; bags = {ams al jg 
good for PAINT BOOK are good for stamps and album. Organize A & 
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